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A VALEDICTORY LECTURE. 


THE experience of twenty years, personal 
for eight of them to the present writer, should 
contain some lessons of utility both for 
the editor and the readers of the Classical 
Review. The former we reserve for home 
consumption : the latter we now offer to our 
public by way of a valediction. 

- Generosity is generally regarded as part 
of the natural character of the Englishman ; 
but its exercise is so clogged by caprice and 
narrow-mindedness that a discreet parsimony 
would be preferable. Of the government 
and the people both Science and Learning 
have great and long-standing reason to com- 
plain—the former however somewhat less, 
because its tangible ‘results’ appeal more 
directly than those of culture to that ma- 
terial imagination whose vision is as limited 
now as in the olden days: pev 
immornta The stigma, which the 
foundation and the continuance first of the 
Journal of Philology and later of the Classv- 
cal Review has removed for the present from 
the classical studies of Great Britain, may, 
or rather will, again be with us unless 
the recognised organs of these studies are 
accorded a constant and liberal support. 

This support they ask from all who at 
school or college have imbibed the love of 
the ancient learning, and who, even if they 
have not the leisure to read or to contribute, 
have at least the means to subscribe. Their 


patriotic pride will feel the indignity of the 

apathy which provoked Spengel’s wondering 

exclamation, when he learned from Chandler 

that England possessed no journal in which 
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the Oxford scholar could publish his Platonic 
researches: ‘Think, gentlemen! In_ the 
country of Bentley!’ To these then the 
new twin journals make their first appeal. 
The class next to be addressed is not less 
accessible to the motives of pride and patriot- 
ism than the former ; and in addition it should 
have special incentives of its own—the spurs 
of self-interest and of professional zest and 
zeal. And seeing that it is brought into daily 
contact with the humanities, one might pre- 
sume that as a whole it would take a larger 
and more liberal view of its responsibilities. 
Unhappily this presumption stands still in 
need of proof. If the aversions, never too 
slow to find expression, of various advisers 
had been regarded in the past, the Classical 
Review would have been plucked as bare as 
the bird in the fable. A objects to disqui- 
sitions on syntax ; B dislikes metrical and 
rhythmical investigations, C dissertations 
on manuscripts and their discoverers; D 
disapproves of the Review's short and _ infre- 
quent incursions into the realms of peda- 
gogics; E dislikes its etymology, Fits 
textual criticism. But why prolong the 
painful list? These critics of details perhaps 
may be swayed by the consideration that 
journals which faithfully represent vast and 
widely ramifying subjects must of necessity 
contain much of no special interest to an 
individual, and they may be soothed by the 
assurance, tendered in all sincerity, that the 
Classical Review has but reflected the spirit 
and interests of the time. But what is to 
be said to those who reprobate research in 
FF 
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the mass, and insist that knowledge impairs 
enjoyment, 


Good scholars who sit still in easy chairs 
And damn the world for standing up, 


to adapt words from Aurora Leigh? We 
shall not sit and wonder that these 
avowed enemies of learning are among 
its professed exponents in a land where the 
dangerous spirit of independent thought has 
so long been confined in the strait-jacket 
of examinations. But we shall point out 
that truth is the most powerful solvent, and 
its pursuit the most potent motive, that the 
world has known; that studies decay the 
moment that they cease to grow ; and that 
there isa doom awaiting the intellectual as 
surely as the moral Sybaris. 

Day by day we are drifting further from 
antiquity. Harder and harder does it be- 
come to learn the lessons which it alone can 
teach us. And of the current fallacies 
there is none more mischievous than that 
which insinuates that we can dispense with 
the motive, the practice, and the fruits of 
research in any department of its study. 

Most mischievous of all is it when it is 
dangled before a class which circumstances 
have already predisposed to receive it. 
The suggestion to the hard-worked and ill- 
paid teachers of Classics in our schools, 
that their duties do not comprise the acqui- 


sition of fresh knowledge, and that they may 
subsist upon their original capital, however 
scanty it may be, is one of the most 
noxious errors that complaisance has ever pre- 
sented to its victims. If these will reflect 
why their experience and capacities should 
become unmarketable at an age which in 
other walks of life is held to be most ripe 
for preferment, they will see that, when the 
old fires, unfed by fresh interests, have 
burned to extinction, when the mind’s 
agility has been crushed by drudgery and 
its keen edge dulled by routine, what is left is 
not a teacher but a teaching machine, which 
perhaps has a claim to be tolerated but which 
can have no hopes of promotion. 

It is then, we conceive, no part of the 
functions of Classical journals to provide 
diversion for an unamused and unamusing 
generation. But those who desire that both 
for themselves and others the Classics shall 
remain a thing alive will, it is trusted, find 
in the new departure a satisfaction of real 
wants perhaps insufficiently regarded in the 
past, and that the Classical Review, in one or 
both of its branches, will be found worthy of 
encouragement by the new friends whom it 
seeks to attract and the old ones whom it 
desires to retain. 

Cras amet qui numquam amauit quique 
amauit cras amet. 

J. P. Posreate. 


ON PLANTS OF THE ODYSSEY. 


I.—pandv. 


THE attempt to identify the magic ‘moly, 
which Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave,’ 
has lately been responsible for two very 
elaborate and learned pieces of investigation. 
M. Bérard in Les Phéniciens et lOdyssée, 
ii, 288 ff. discusses the plant at length and 
ends by identifying it with the atriplex 
halimus, for which he finds strong support 
in one of his favourite Semitic roots. More 
lately M. Champault, Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie Waprés VOdyssée, pp. 504 ff. dis- 
cusses it at still greater length and decides 
positively for the peganum harmala. That 
the Homeric description 

pity pev pédav Eoxe, yadaxte avOos 
(x 304) is not of itself likely to carry one far 
on the road to deciding the question, most 
people will agree. The attempt to find a 


third characteristic in the following line: 
xaderov b€ 7° | ye 
has been shown by M. Champault to be a 
false scent. His quotation from Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. vii. 6, 3) on the difficulty of pro- 
curing the magic baaras is on the right track. 
The difficulty of pulling the plant is purely 
imaginary : it is a magic plant and, according 
to the magicians, dangerous to procure unless 
for some one who understands the proper 
ceremonies. It is strange that neither scholar 
seems to be aware of the light that is thrown 
upon the passage by the Magical Papyri. 
It may seem hazardous to illustrate Homer 
by a literature composed in Egypt during 
the Christian era. But to any one who 
understands the fanatical persistence of 
magical ideas and practices such a parallel 
will carry considerable weight. We can 
illustrate the magic of the pre-Christian era 
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from the Grimoire du Pape Honorius, and 
find the same practices persisting unchanged 
for a thousand years. 

Thus in the great Paris Magical Papyrus 
(ed. C. Wessely in Denkschriften der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 
1888) 1. 2967 we read zap’ Aiyurrios det 
Boravat KapBavovrat 6 piLordpos kabaiper 
mpoTepov TO (diov vitpw Tepipa- 
vas kat THY Boravyv Ovp.acas pyteivy éx 
cis TEptevéyKas Tov Térov. 
kat THY Sia TOD ydAaKTos per’ 
cixdv dvaora TO dvépatos émxadov- 
pevos Tov dSainova Boravy av 
Then follows the invocation of the plant 
(érikAnows) in which it is, among other 
epithets, addressed as 4 xapdia rod ‘Eppod ; 
and again ai dé duvdpes cov év TH Kapdia Tod 
‘Eppod . . . edyn Kat 
dos qty Svvapw ws 6”Apys kal eyo 
cia ‘Eppys. This last phrase will concern 
us later. 

In the same Papyrus ll. 286 ff. we have a 
Boravyndpots: xp® Adyos Aeyopevos 
(i.e. ‘the formula is as follows’) aipw ve res 
Boravyn xewpt mevradaxtiAw eyo 6 deiva Kai 
wap euavrov tva pou évepyyons eis tiv 
twakpetav’ KaTa TOD 
dvopatos Tov eav Tapaxovorns, 7) 
yaid re Bpexnoetar ev Biw 
éiv rhode THs oikovopias pov baBap 
(here follow five ‘ words of power’) reAécaré 
po. exaodyv. Evidently the 
proper culling of these simples was a_ task 
demanding trained skill. 

Now the moly was hard for mortal men 
to get, re divavra. It will be 
noted in the above formulae, that in the first 
the magician expressly identifies himself 
with the deity on whose authority he is 
acting. This is too common a practice with 
magicians to call for detailed illustration. 
One may compare the Egyptian magical 
texts in which the deceased identifies himself 
with Osiris. In the second he uses the 
language of divine authority and threatens 
the recalcitrant plant with divine vengeance. 
One cannot help comparing od pyxére é« cod 
kapros eis tov aiava: kat éénpavOn 
(Eu. Matth. xxi. 19). In 
the case of the moly, Hermes himself plucked 
it up for Odysseus ; but any magician who 
knew the proper way to proceed, and the 
words necessary to identify himself with 
Hermes, could have produced the same 
effect. Further the ‘gods’ call the plant 
podv. ‘Gods’ must here be taken in the 
same extended sense. The magician in such 
cases used the same ‘large language’ as the 
gods. What language is meant ! 


In the Leyden Papyrus J 384 we find the 
following (xii. 17 ed. Dieterich, Leipzig 
1888). ‘Epunvevpata éx tov iepdv peOnpnver- 
péva, ols éxp@vto oi ypappareis: da 
Tov ToAAGY Teptepyiav Tas BoTavas Kal Ta 
ovrdaBovpevor pndev dia THV 
pov wavrwv. There follows a list of plants 
and other ‘medicine’ with the names by 
which they were known in magic. The list 
has been drawn from two sources, to only 
one of which (those containing the names of 
gods) the opening description applies, e.g. 
yovos = avyfov. But there are others 
in which no god is named, ¢.g. afua ddews = 
dvdpayvn. We have the same thing in Pap. 
Leyden J 395 where {uvpva and xpivvov 
pvpov are referred to by their magic names 
(xxv. 21 ed. Dieterich). That these names 
were often borrowed from foreign languages, 
e.g. Hebrew, we know from other passages. 
In Pap. J 395, we find (viii. 1) in a recipe 
TO KaAdovpevov BadAaba ‘Tovdatwy: in 
the line before we have a substance called 
BueBervenor, the derivation of which is un- 
known. To such a class of words pédv 
evidently belongs and we must look for its 
derivation in either Phoenician or Egyptian. 
As to M. Bérard’s derivation, I am not com- 
petent to express an opinion. 


IT.—Awros. 


The same two scholars have given con- 
siderable attention to the identification of 
the Awrds. M. Champault (op. cit. p. 400 
n. [2]) decides for the date: M. Bérard 
more cautiously leaves the exact fruit an 
open question, but has no doubt that a tree- 
fruit is meant. He admits indeed (op. cit. 
ii. 102) that the Greek word Awrds as used 
in Od. iv. 603-4 denotes a different thing— 
a kind of clover ; and he even quotes Strabo 
xvii. 829 a who speaks of a tribe inhabiting 
the Mauretanian desert who guroiwvto 6€ 
Awrtov, Kal pilav ad’ Hs ovdev 
motov. But then he regards the lotus of the 
Lotus-eaters to be a Semitic word. There 
are two definite statements made about 
the lotus ; it is called an dvOwov (Od. 
ix. 84) and it is called (tb. 
94). The first does not seem a very apt 
description of a tree-fruit, and the latter 
does not suit the taste of the jujube (accord- 
ing to M. Champault) nor of the date. If 
Strabo’s zéa had the proper taste it would 
satisfy both requirements. Now Sulpicius 
Severus (Dialog: i. 4, 4) tells of a friend of 
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his who being storm-bound on his way from 
Carthage to Alexandria put in at the 
extrema Cyrenorum ora: he was entertained 
by a hermit who had not much to offer him 
in the way of food but fasciculum herbae 
intulit, cuius nomen excidit, quae menthae 


similis, exuberans foliis, saporem mellis 
praestabat. If this be Strabo’s z0a, might 
it not be Homer’s Awrds ? 
R. M. Henry. 
Queen's College, Belfast. 


ON DIODORUS: BOOKS XVI-XVITL. 


Iv is well known that Greek MSS. are 
sometimes corrupted by the substitution for 
the right word of another word suggested 
by the context, a mistake which we are all 
conscious of making from time to time in 
writing and in speaking. In this Review 
I have many times tried to explain a difficult 
passage by the hypothesis of such corruption ; 
and I think it worth while now to publish 
the following notes on the fourth volume 
of the new Teubner Diodorus, without wait- 
ing to put into shape others which I have 
by me on the earlier volumes, because so 
many of them turn on the same point. In 
book 17 especially occur a_ remarkable 
number of passages, the text of which may 
be explained in this way, and which are not 
uninteresting in themselves. 


16. 1. 1 yevéoOar should be yiyverOa. A 
‘gnomic’ or ‘frequentative’ aorist infinitive 
has—in spite of Goodwin—no existence. 


ib. 6 ovvexés THS Topevoo- 
pela, Bpaxéa tois xpovors 

In this and some other passages (see the 
references to Polybius 1. 12. 8, ete. in Liddell 
and Scott) it seems clear that zpoavadpapovres 
should be written. In all of them the writer 
gives first a brief account of earlier events 
and then goes on with 7d ovvexés Ths 


igropias. apos would be unmeaning. 

16. 22. 5 Should xa’ éavrovs be xaé’ 
éxactovs! The two words do get confused. 
But éavrovs may very well be right, though 


the other would be clearer. 

16. 35. BonOjoavros peta 
durprpiov. 

Del. Reisk.; fort. scribendum dgéws 
(Fischer). is obviously due to 
T suggest oovdp as the original. 

16. 44. 1 riv mpos 
Typeiv, Tvppaxiav avretray. 

dvretravy cannot be used thus with an 
infinitive in the sense of refused. It means 


probably answered. It would be possible 
to read otk dvtetrav, but I incline 
to think that ééAev has been lost. 
This would help rypety too. 


16. 45. 1 rots érupavertarovs 
éxatov ws 

Perhaps éxarov. EIC and EK are 
very like one another. 


16.59. 2 Kat <édlyov> Trav 
éxovra 7AnGos! Or some such word. 


16. 92. 3 6 pév rexvirns xpivas oixelov 
Ga 76 rH SiaBdce rod 
Kal THv evdapoviay Bovddopevos tod 
Ilepoav Baciréws, xairep otcav peydXnv kal 

There seems no reason for Fischer’s doubt 
of diaBaoe. It is a perfectly suitable word 
and occurs again 17. 16. 1 zpotv@yxe Bovhiy 
tepi tis eis THV "Aciav diaBacews. On the other 
hand émAngéar, which he does not question, 
can hardly be right. (1) It is not a suitable 
word. evdaimovia, prosperity, power, ete. is 
not a fault to be rebuked. A man may be 
found fault with for pride, harshness, in- 
justice, and so on, not for being very pros- 
perous. (2) drws «.7.A. cannot follow pro- 
perly on a verb of rebuking. If it is wrong, 
we may safely conclude that D. wrote é 
detEar, which goes perfectly with dws pera- 
méso.r’ av, and in which 6 is the » (AA) of 
émmAjga. dv with the future optative is of 
course doubtful. 


17. 7. 5 épacOa Ere 
ovtons avatéXovta, Tas akTivas ovK év KuKAO- 
TEpel TXHMaTL TeTpappevov, Ti pdoya 
Kata Toros ExovTa 

On rerpappévor, which is clearly impos 
sible, Fischer notes ita RX, pévovta F; 
avvertpappevov Vel ovvéxovra coni. Hertl. Il. 
2 p. 3, wéurovra Dind. ; fort. reropverpevoy 
(cf. Plat. Tim. 33 B). 

Remembering how easily [ and T get 
confused, we may, I think, confidently 
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conjecture which gives 
exactly the right sense. In Aesch. Ag. 
1328 I have suggested oxia tis av yparpevev 
for Tis avrpepeev. pevovta would seem 
a remarkable instance of the termination 
(-wevov) surviving the body of the word and 
forming a new one. 


17, 9.4 av 6 Bacrteds 
ras évrevges (petitions) kai ravr’ dv d€vovpevos 
TUVEXWPNT EV. 

Probably airovmevos should be read for 
dgwvpevos, which hardly admits of the 
required meaning, entreated, besought. For 
similar confusion of d&os and airwos see this 
Review xiv. 101 and xvii. 10. 


17, 38. 6 of yap dia 
éraipovrat pev Tats edrpatiass, év 
Tais THS avOpwrivns Kai 
Kowns aoGeveias Kat Tovs 
doptiov pepe advvatoivras. 

It is pretty plain that the word eirvyia 
must not occur three times in these few 
lines, and particularly that in the first part 
of the sentence dia ri eit. and év 
can never have been meant to stand in one 
sequence of words. Scholars appear to have 
generally pitched upon the first (edrvyiav) as 
wrong, conjecturing such words as edjGeav 
and faOvpiav. I should rather suppose 
etrvxias to be in fault and would substitute 
for it éfovctats, a word used in the same 
phrase (6 év rats éfovoias . . . €Xeos) in the 
immediately preceding sentence. 


7. 65.3 amd Tips peyddys 
povias éri peydAdas avafi.Bacas. 

Another case, as Fischer points out, of a 
word repeated or anticipated. jpeydAns is 
obviously due to the coming peyadas. I 
should suggest pelovos or ArTovoes, or again 
ovens 

A very clear case of the same kind occurs 
in-74. 3, where Cobet has restored dréduxe 
for the second dvéAvoe: a less obvious one 
in 76. 4, where or must 
be due to izéuevov just preceding and has 
been altered to various words giving the 
necessary sense of attack. Cf. also 82. 3, 
where éxyovow and éxovcas tell the same tale 


(Fischer). 


17. 75.7 The same phenomenon perhaps 
presents itself again, when D. speaks of the 
winged creature xadcirar pev dvOpnduy, 
Aecropevov peyea peyiotnv Exe 
tv éeridavecav. He goes on to mention 
its points of similarity to the bee and makes 


it plain that émdveav has taken the place 
of some other word. Reiske conjectured 
épodrynra ; Fischer follows Dindorf in adopt- 
ing whdAcav. From the context I have no 
doubt Reiske was right in principle, but 
why did he not think of éud¢peav? That 
word is so like émavecuv— 
gdaivw and are often confused—that 
the mistake perhaps requires no further 
explanation. But émaveav does as a 
matter of fact occur four lines before. 


17. 82. 8 (invaders in snow). cadés 98 
ovdev jv idetv, povw TO 
Maxedoves oF Katotkotow 


Madvig conjectured éXavOavov for édap- 
Bavov, which seems possible enough, though 
not necessary, and rots for ob. ot x. can not 
very well be right, but why should rots have 
been altered to ot suggests 
to me something like od xaridotow, 
akovovew, ov KATAKNKOOOL. The snow inter- 
fered with seeing and hearing. 


17. 105. Spopddus KapyAous Kal TA vwTO- 
opetv Tov hoptiwv. 


The absurd gopriwy looks again due to 
hop in vwroopev. Besides Cawv (Wesseling 
and Madvig) and Wesseling’s gopadiwv (not 
optadiwy, as it appears in “Fische who has 
allowed a good many misprints to pass) we 
have Fischer’s own suggestion of dpekdv 
<evyov>. But why anything more than 
dpewr, affected by the -dopety close by 


17. 110. 2 Kaworyte THs Kawortopias is 
only another instance of the same thing, so 
common in this book. The first word is 
due to the second. Many alternatives 
might be suggested, as of course the last 
word need not resemble xawdryte very 
closely. dewdryte would give fairly the 
probable sense, but so would many other 
words, 


17. 114. 1 Kai yap atrov tov (or 
Tais Tov) oTopyn Kat 
pera eTimnoey adtov dvuTEp- 


‘uddwora tov Reiske; aut paddov 
Wess. ; <avra padiota> coniicio’ Fischer. 

I would suggest év tots Tov. 
Possibly év was lost in -ov preceding it ; tots 
appears as tats by some accident ; zp@rtov, 
expressed perhaps by a’, has disappeared, 
unless aitov (which is weak with another 
aitov following) represents it, for airés and 
mpotos get confused. 


mellis ; 
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17. 116. 5 onpetov repi ris 

As Fischer says, Baowveias seems to be a 
pure blunder for teAevrfjs, his death. After 
the many blunders of repetition or anti- 
cipation noticed above, it is curious to find 
here a mistake for which there is really 
nothing in the context to account. No 
cognate word occurs within many lines. 


18. 33. 3. Perdiccas govixds fv tov 
kat mavtwv Bovddpevos dpxew Braiws: 
6 6€ TroAeuatos rtoivarriov ebepyetixds Kal 
K.T.A. 

govixos is much too strong here. 
and xatadpovytixos (Madvig) have been 
conjectured. Is not Oovepds more likely ? 
¢ and 6 together often go wrong. 


18. 41. 7 Antigonus 70d ywpiov ri ixavny 
arodirav Gpynoev ext Topevo- 
pevovs yyenovas Tov Kai Svvapets 
€xovtas. 


ropevouevous is of course wrong. Fischer 
adopts the old, obvious, but not at all 
convincing emendation émuropevopevovs, while 
citing wAavwpévovs and as 
suggested by Unger. The latter word is 
supported, as he shows, by otro. yap 
. . . in 44. 1, but in form 
it has so little in common with zopevopevovs 
that the mistake would be diflicult to 
explain. Can we find a word giving similar 
sense and nearer in form?  zepvyevopévovs 
would seem to be such, 

18. 55. 3 There is no reason to think 
Diodorus could be guilty of dy with a 
future infinitive. In otvrws yap av padwora 
... TaTewooev, We may omit av with Dindorf 
or read yap 67. tamewHoa is improbable 
from considerations of hiatus. 

18. 72. 5 Such a combination as izéAaBe 
ToApnoew . . vavpaxyoe isunlikely in 
the extreme. Read vavpaxjoa or vavpayeiv. 


PROHIBITION IN GREEK. 


In this discussion it seems to have been 
fairly shown that py with aor. subj. forbids 
some act in the future, but in face of the 
numerous and striking examples produced by 
Mr. Naylor it is difficult to maintain that py 
with the pres. imperat. necessarily involves 
a reference to the past as well as to the 
future. I bring forward another instance 
from the Apology (30 c), peAdAw yap obv arta 
tiv épetv adda, ois isws Bonoecbe 
pndapas todro. Clearly zovetre 
refers only to the future. Socrates is afraid 
they will exclaim when he has said some- 
thing which he is about to say. Perhaps 
it may be said that here pydapas oveire 
tovto like is phraseological. 
I do not know. With a view however to 
make such cases seem less exceptional may it 
not be maintained that some of these present 
imperatives are due to the meaning of the 
verb used, i.e) is it not natural to use the 
pres. imperat. When the verb refers to a 
state or a course of action rather than to a 
single act? Thus, in some of the passages 
in Demosthenes quoted by Mr. Naylor, pH 
TUTTEVETE, ETLTPETETE, EvopKEiTe, MAY 
not the use of the pres. imperat. be thus 
explained? Others, I admit, resist this 
explanation. 

With regard to the passage in the Apology 
where x OopvByoyre is followed soon by py 


GopyBeire (20 E and 21 a) this is a pretty 
example when we have once got the rule but 
it does not in itself go far to prove the rule. 
From the use of the aor. subj. followed by 
the pres. imperat. we can hardly in the first 
place infer that @opvBjonre is said before 
clamour has begun and @opvBetre after it 
has begun and then, in the second place, 
treating this inference as a fact, use this 
alleged fact to show the difference of usage 
between the aor. subj. and pres. imperat. 
In order to establish a rule by this passage 
we require some evidence aliunde that 
BopvByonre was said before the clamour 
began and @opvPeire afterwards. And this 
evidence is of course not forthcoming. 
Taking the passage as it stands the easier 
inference is, I think, that there is very 
little, if any, difference here between the 
aor. subj. and pres. imperat. Indeed if we 
press the point it comes to this: Socrates 
says, please do not make a clamour if in 
what I am about to say you think I say 
something boastful (ru péya). Before how- 
ever he actually does say anything that 
could be considered boastful he says again 
kai, Omep Xéyw, py OopuBetre. The aor. 
subj. OopvByonre appears to be due to the 
future conditional clause which immediately 


follows it. 
R. C. Seaton. 
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CHANGE OF METRE IN PLAUTUS. 


Tuis is a large subject, but I propose to 
deal with only one point, 7.e. the change of 
metre in the middle of a sentence which we 
find in Amphitruo 1005 f. and Most. 407 f. 
The former passage has generally been left 
severely alone by editors, though Ussing 
brackets 1006-1008 with the comment ‘ mu- 
tati metri nulla causa est.’ I think I have 
discovered the cause. Most. 407 f. has fared 
worse at the hands of editors since Ritschl, 
All modern editors have found an insuper- 
able ditticulty in the change of metre, and 
have therefore supposed that 407 must be 
the end of a scene or of a sentence. But 
this makes the words that follow (Homan 
quot nulla in pectore est audacia) unintellig- 
ible and leaves the sense of 407 incomplete. 
Prof. Lindsay does not help us. He too 
puts a full stop at 407 and his suggestion in 
Ancient Editions of Plautus, p. 42 note, has 
no salvation in it. There is no recasting of 
the sentence ; for there is nothing in what 
follows to complete the sense of 409, which 
=‘toacoward.’ The key to the difficulty 
lies in the proper interpretation of the 
change of metre in the middle of a sen- 
tence. When Plautus, in a scene written in 
septenarii or octonarii, introduces a passage 
which stands extra actionem, it is a common 
practice of his to change the metre ; so when 
a letter is read aloud (Bacch. 997) or an oath 
administered (Rud, 1338). Now I think the 
same principle applies when one of the actors 
ceases to speak in his proper réle and 
addresses the audience. Amph. 1005 is an 
excellent instance. There Mercury at the 
end of a long speech (984-1004), catching 
sight of Amphitruo, who is about to enter 
the stage, turns to the audience in a familiar 
way :— 


Sed éccum Amphitruonem dduenit. Iam ille 
hie deludetir probe —(1005) 
Siquidém wos uoltis ariscultando operdm 
dare (1006). 


‘Here comes Amphitruo; he shall be 
finally mystified in a moment, if you, ladies 
and gentlemen, will kindly lend me your ears. 
I will step inside and change my clothes 
(1007), ete.’ Cf. Bottom, as Pyramus in 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, v. 
i. 186: ‘You shall see: it wil] fall pat as I 
told you. Yonder she comes.’ The situa- 
tion in Most. 407 f. is precisely similar. 
There Philolaches and his party are leaving 
the stage, as Amphitruo in the other passage 


is entering it, and the words Homini quot 
nulla ete., which are a hit at Philolaches, 
are intended for the ears of the audience 
only: clearly Philolaches must not hear 
them. 407, on the contrary, is part of the 
conversation between Tranio and _ Philo- 
laches. 

It seems therefore that the assumption of 
a lacuna is wholly unnecessary. It is true 
that in the MSS. there is a line left vacant 
after 407; but this may be simply a means 
of indicating to the eye the commencement 
of a new metre, as Ritschl himself admitted. 
Indeed as Philolaches and his party leave 
the stage at. this point, the iambies do in a 
certain sense begin a new scene. At any 
rate an actor who knew his business would 
pause before delivering the next line. 

The only change that IT would make in the 
MS. reading would be a—after 407, or before 
the next line. Of the alternatives proprior, 
propior, given by the Palatine MSS., or 
probior suggested by Scioppius, or possibly 
potior (‘ preferable’) or potius (‘rather,’ cf. 
Trin. 230, 307), it is not quite clear which 
is the best. Any of them gives a conceivable 
sense : 


Plima haud interést patronus dn cliens 
proprior 
—Homni quoi nulla in péctore est 
auddcia. 


I feel inclined to defend proprior in the 
sense ‘better-suited (cf. agnus proprius, ‘a 
suitable lamb,’ Capt. 862). ‘ It does not make 
a feather’s weight of difference (=it’s a toss 
up, there’s nothing in it) whether a patronus 
(protector) or a client (protégé) is more ap- 
propriate to a man who has no pluck in his 
heart,’ 7.c. to a coward like Philolaches neither 
patronus nor cliens is of any use. The 
comparative proprior from proprius does 
not occur in our present texts of Plautus. 
It is however quite correctly formed, cf. 
industrior (Most. 150) from industrius, 
sobrior (Laberius) from sobrius, strenuior 
(Epid. 442) from strenuus. Moreover I am 
inclined to suggest an emendation in Cas. 
378, whereby the neuter proprius would be 
restored to that passage instead of the MS. 
reading prius. Paleographically there would 
be little difference between them (? prius or 


. 
Ppus). I propose to read there cua, Ini- 
quomst : qui (for quia MSS.) iste proprius 
(for prius MSS.) quam mihi est? This 
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seems to give exactly the sense that is 
wanted. Chalinus is complaining that a 
sors bearing the number 1 has been given 
to Olympio, and he says it is unfair: ‘why 
(on what principle) is that lot more appro- 


THE DOG OF THE 


THE mosaic found under the east portico 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia belongs 
to the first half of the fourth century B.c., 
according to Sandys in Seyffert’s Dictionary 
of Antiquities, p. 399. But even if mosaics 
were not introduced into Greece until the 
third century B.c., that would not exclude 
the possibility of their being referred to in 
the dopa (and therefore in the Mostellaria) ; 
for the Greek original must have been pro- 
duced between the years 289 and 262, if, as 
seems probable, it was the work of Philemon. 
The former date is determined by the men- 
tion of Agathocles in line 775.—However, 
I have long ago given up the idea that the 
dog in question was a mere mosaic dog. 
The proof lies in lines 851 f. Nzl periclist : 
age modo. Tam placidast quam feta quae- 
wis: ire intro audacter licet. The speaker 


priate to him than to me? 7e. you have 
given him the lot which I ought to have 
had. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


MOSTELLARIA. 


is Simo, the owner of the house, and he is 
not here assisting Tranio to deceive Theor- 
opides (‘the man that faces the show’); on 
the contrary he is himself one of the victims 
(cf. 780 f.). Ido not see therefore how it 
is possible to suppose that he pretends to 
see an imaginary dog, whether represented 
in mosaic or, as Professor Knapp thinks, in 
a fresco. The dog was either a real dog or 
the nearest approximation to a real dog 
which the Plautine stage could produce, in 
other words a ‘stuffed property dog,’ as 
Mr. E. 8. Thompson has suggested. ‘Such a 
one was used in the performance of the play 
at University College, Liverpool, in 1890. 
With most of Part I. of Professor Knapp’s 
article I agree, and I shall refer to his views 
in my forthcoming second edition. 
E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF VARRO DE VITA POPULI ROMANT I 


PRESERVED IN 


Nonivus in Book XVITI De Generibus . . 
Potionum cites passages from Varro’s text- 
book of Private Antiquities in illustration 
of early names of beverages. Dr. Wessner, 
the editor of Donatus’ commentary on 
Terence, has recently shewn (in Hermes, vol. 
xli, pp. 460 sqq.) that these passages are 
consecutive, or nearly consecutive, portions 
of Varro’s account of the ‘dulcia,’ or non- 
alcoholic drinks, in fashion with Roman ma- 
trons in early days ; further that Varro, like 
Verrius Flaccus and (perhaps following him) 
Pliny, touched on the question that had been 
raised by students of Plautus regarding the 
nature of the drink called murrina. The 
question was whether murrina was a 
‘vinum’ (as suggested by Plaut. frag. 2, 143) 
or a ‘dulce’ (as suggested by Plaut. Pseud. 
740). Wessner rightly points out that 
some of the Varro-citations seem to be out 


NONIUS XVIII. 


of their proper place; but he makes, I 
think, the same mistake as Lucian Mueller 
so often made, of charging Nonius with 
errors for which the Carolingian scribes or 
editors of Nonius were responsible. For 
Wessner holds that a line has dropped out 
of the text through Homoeoteleuton (?.e. in 
the Carolingian period or, at all events, 
after Nonius’ death) and that this omission 
has facilitated the transposition of a passage 
from p.551, 17 Me. to p. 551, 10. But 
somehow or other he seems to charge Nonius 
himself with the transposition. 

In the preface to the small Teubner 
edition I have given (on p. xii) some examples 
of Carolingian tampering with the lemmas 
and the text of Nonius’ Dictionary (cf. C.R. 
xvi. 51). Wessner’s discovery seems to me 
to supply a new and striking example; 
although the facts admit of a simpler ex- 
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planation than Wessner’s. For, I take it, 
Nonius wrote the concluding portion of 
Book X VIII in some way like this :— 


Murrina, potio confecta. Varro Anthro- 

poli: non modo vinum dare, sed etiam, 
ut Plautus ait, ‘murrinam, passum, 
defrutum.’ 

Portutaca. Varro Disciplin. lib. viii: 
manducata portulaca cito tollit. 

Lora, confectae potionis genus, grandaevis 
aptum. Varrode Vita Populi Romani lib. i. : 
antiquae mulieres maiores natu bibebant]oram 
aut sapam aut defretum aut passum, quam 
(?quod) murrinam quidem Plautus appellare 
solet (ri putat), tum autem muriolam. loram 
dicebant in vindemia, cum expressissent 
acinis mustum et folliculos in dolium con- 
iecissent. 

Sapa, quod nunc mellacium  dicimus, 
mustum ad mediam partem decoctum. 
Derretum. Varro de Vita Populi Romani 
lib. i: sapam appellabant quod de musto ad 
mediam partem decoxerant ; defretum si ex 
duabus partibus ad tertiam redegerant defer- 
vefaciendo. 

PassuM. MvRIOLA. Varro de Vita Populi 
Romani lib. i: passum nominabant, si in 
vindemia uvam diutius coctam legerent 
eamque passi essent in sole aduri; vino 
addito vel lora, passum vocare coeperunt ; 
muriolam nominabant quod (? quom) ex uvis 
expressum erat passum et ad_ folliculos 
reiculos et vinacia adiciebant ( ? adiecerant) 


sapam. 
TurunpaM, ut libum, sacrum quoddam ex 
farre genus panificii. Varro Cato vel de 


liberis educandis: alii adferunt libum ac 
turundam. 


A copy of Nonius, the parent of the 
archetype of our MSS., was, J take it, used 
as a Latin Dictionary in some Carolingian 
monastery. Amongst other corruptions 
which the text of this part had suffered, the 
words (under the lemma Lora) tum autem 
muriolam! loram had become (through 


1 Buecheler’s proposal to insert the mention of 
muriola before quam murrinam is favoured by 


Haplography) twm autem mur loram. This 
‘vox nihili’ mwr was corrected by the super- 
scription murrina, and the same correction 
was perhaps, by a common practice, also 
inserted inthe margin. This marginal entry 
murrina suggested to some scribe or corrector 
that this clause would find a fitting place 
under the lemma Murra. Hence it has 
come about that in all our MSS., under the 
lemma Murrina, there is this extraordinary 
extra-quotation : 


Varro de Vita Populi Romani lib. i: 
tu<m> autem murmurina?t ; loram dice- 
bant ... cum coniecissent. (Loram, by the 
way, was made into a new lemma by the 
corrector of the archetype.) 


The same scribe or corrector was offended 
by the double lemmas? sapa . DEFRETUM and 
PASSUM. MURIOLA. He simplified them by 
omitting DEFRETUM in the first pair and by 
separating the other pair. In the separation 
he made a rough and ready division of the 
quotation, breaking it up into two after the 
word adurt. The result of all this was 
that these paragraphs stand in our MSS. 
thus : 


Sapa, quod nunc mellacium  dicimus, 
mustum ad mediam partem decoctum. Varro 
de Vita Populi Romani lib. i: sapam ap- 
pellabant ... . defervefaciendo. 

Passum, Varro de Vita Populi Romani 
lib. i: passum nominabant .. . aduri. 

MoriotamM. Varro de Vita Populi Ro- 
mani lib. i: vino addito .. . sapam. 


Walde in his excellent Latin Etymological 
Dictionary derives muriola from murra. 
Wessner rightly regards it as the Diminutive 
of muria ‘brine. The word was possibly 
a playful name given by the Roman women 
to their ‘ partickler wanity.’ 

W. M. Linpsay. 


Paul. Fest. 144. 9 M. and may be right. It is not 
inconsistent with my theory. 

2 Perhaps LAPATIUM . TISANA was another lemma 
of this sort in Nonius’ setting of 550, 12 sqq. But 
this is uncertain. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF 6 AND 6. 


From notes taken during a visit in the 
summer of 1906 to Astypalaea and other 
islands, where kindred dialects are spoken, 
I should like to amplify Dr. Rouse’s state- 
ments in Class. Review, xix. p. 441, about 


the modern pronunciation of 6 and ¢ and 
the spiritus asper in Astypalaea. 

® is pronounced 7° not universally, but 
only under certain conditions. Initially 
(except before 4, or when a closely preceding 
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word ends in vy) and between vowels, it has 
its usual spirantal value ; after o, x, and ¢ 
(2.e. d, ev, and av) it is sounded 7, as always 
in popular Mod. Greek ; after p also as 7, as 
generally in the S.E. dialects (A@—>p@ in 
Mod. Greek) ; only after v and before , is it 
sounded 7° :—e.g. 7d Kodob’tr's (7d Kodo- 
kivOtov), Ta KoAOCUT Sa, (7a KoAOKUVOia), er T 
Bar'sa (Babeia). Some speakers 
pronounce 7’, rather than 7‘, I found 
similar pronunciations in other islands :— 


Nisyros: v0 as rr’, as but as 

Cos : v6 as 60, with the lengthened consonant 
of the 8.E. dialects, but v6. as tra, and 
6c as to. This is at Antimachia; at 
Kephalos 76 is heard instead of tro, to. 

Kalymnos : v@ as 76, v6: and as 

Chalke : In Astypalaea I was told it existed 
in this island, 


In Astypalaea alone, except Kalymnos in 
certain phrases, I noted this pronunciation 
in Sandhi, e.g. tit Oddaccar), 


with -r r- for the usual S.E. -6 6-. The 


nom. is 7 

Explosive pronunciations of v6 exist 
according to printed sources in other neigh- 
bouring islands :— 


Syme: ¢.g. Bpdrros (ypovOos), Zwy. ’Ay. 
p. 232. 


gatra, eSepdtrynxe (e&epavbn), 
SvAAoyos, 10. p. 227. 
Karpathos: e.g. garry, Zwy. "Ay. p. 276. 
(iovOos), vb. p. 320. 

Amorgos: 1a Avrria, wild figs in a 
glossary in ‘H vijros “Apopyds, N. I. 
Taozapn. 

Ikaria: Yayapirr, Meyer. Neugr. Studien, 
ii. p. 96, a kind of lizard. Cf. capua- 
Ducange, and Karpathian cazo- 
pitta, Zwy. Ay. p. 335. But Hatzidhakis 
(Idg. Forsch. ii. p. 391) gives 66 or 
p- (387) oo for v6. 

Telos: see Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 284. 
But the examples he quotes from Zwy. 
"Ay. are really from Karpathos. 

West Coast of Asia: for this Dieterich (7b. 
p- 284) quotes from the Anatolian’s 
speech in the comedy BaBvAovia. This 
region has been much colonised by 
islanders. 


Kretschmer (Der heut. Lesbische Dial. 
p- 169) quotes examples from the allied 
dialect of Terra d’Otranto, where however 
6 is never th, but ¢, d, or s (Morosi, Studi 
sut dialettt grect della Terra d’Otranto, 
p- 107), and these pronunciations thus seem 
very widely spread in this dialect-group, the 


ancient character of which is one of Diete- 
rich’s conclusions. In Rhodes 66 is heard 
(Hatzidhakis, Idg. Forsch. ii. p. 392). 

It occurs also in Zakonian (Deffner, Zak. 
Gram. p. 99), and it is notable that ancient 
Lakonian, whilst in other cases making 6 a 
spirant, kept an explosive sound, not only 
after o, like Mod. Greek in general, but 
also after v (Meister, Dorer wnd Achiier, 
p- 29). 

The only other @ I could hear of with 
explosive sound is in the word apap, a 
story, always pronounced as if with ancient 
v@. It has probably been altered under the 
analogy of the words ending with -vh, 
Oov). 

In the tales from Astypalaea in Pio, 
Contes Populaires, no account is taken of 
this pronunciation, or even of 7 for 6 after 
p, except in such a word as y.aproverat 
(dv0p6dverar), which the writer probably did 
not recognise, and so normalise. He does 
sometimes, as Dr. Rouse says, write + for 6, 
but only after o and ¢ (ev, av) as always in 
popular Mod. Greek. A native gave mea 
manuscript folk-tale, in which v@ appears 
always as 76h, 776 or r7r6h, and in no other 
case does r appear to render partly or fully 
the sound of @ except after o and ¢. Of pé 
no case occurs. 

Parallel with this is the less common 
pronunciation in these dialects of 3 as d. 
Usually in Mod. Greek this is only after 
v, ¢.g. dévdpo(v or dédpo(v, but in Kos, Nisyros, 
and parts of Karpathos I have noted d also 
after p and y, and in Cos also before . It 
probably exists unrecorded elsewhere, as 
Mod. Greek has no sign for d. In the 
dialect of Terra d’Otranto 8 is as a rule d, 
and never dh (Morosi, p. 106). 

By the side of the pronunciation of ¢ as 
dz, or as I think rather "dz, noticed by 
Dr. Rouse, is the pronunciation of o¢ 
whether internal or in Sandhi as to. In 
Sandhi oo results not only from -s o-, but 
also from -v o- and -v y’-, the v being first 
assimilated to the following o or y’, which 
is always pronounced s. Thus 4 @aAatoa, ér 
cov Aéw (= dev God A€yw), TOT (= TOV 
xeysova). These pronunciations of and oc 
I have noticed also in Karpathos (B.S.A. x. 
p- 85) and 7 is written for {in the texts 
from Syme in Zwy. "Ay. pp. 224 sqq. 

The spiritus asper noticed by Dr. Rouse 
in Astypalaea has, I think, no connexion 
with the ancient spiritus asper, but occurs 
when a word is shouted, as the greeting 
®pa xady often is, or in exclamations and 
at the beginning of exclamatory sentences 
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expressing annoyance or amazement, ¢.g. 
xaxdpoupe, Oh poor fellow ! 
R. M. Dawkins. 


6 is also pronounced +‘ in the word 
6éAw, so that I cannot quite accept Mr. 
Dawkins’s notes ; but I have no doubt that 
they are substantially accurate. I have a 
considerable collection of Astypalitic stories 
etc. in manuscript which I hope to publish. 
From them many other peculiarities of this 
dialect will appear: e.g. the intrusive sibi- 
lant in groups like wovAtoa=ovdAud. oo is 
sounded ro in Cephalos, an isolated district 
of Cos, which has a peculiar dialect. This 
pronunciation may possibly be ancient : see 
Mr. Foat’s note on T in the current Journal 
of Hellenic Studies. 

W. H. D. Rovusz. 


On Malaxo AND paddoow. 


Tue evidence adduced above for a pro- 
nunciation of oo as ts (the existence of which 
in the Greek world I have long held 
and taught, though I have never published 
my belief) encourages me to offer my ex- 
planation of the correspondence in the 
words which head this note. Malazo is 
one of the older borrowings of Latin 
from Greek: for the compound comma- 
laxo shows that the sense of its foreign 
origin was lost. Now malaxo cannot have 
come from malasso. For ss is a stable Latin 
group and lassus fassus ete. would have 
helped to keep the correspondence true. 
But take the hypothesis that the word 
borrowed was malatso and all is in order. ¢s 
differs but slightly in sound from ¢s or 7, and 
c, as we all know, has replaced ¢ in the 
sound group ¢/. 


J. P. PostGate. 


MORE UNCANNY THIRTEENS.! 


In the Classical Review of December 
1905, p. 437, I suggested that thirteen in 
Greek (and Latin) writers was not, as Mr. 
J. Elmore had said, used simply for an 
indefinite number, but that it had, as I 
expressed it, a sinister tinge. To put the 
matter in a word dvyp tpurxadexamynxus ‘a 
man of 13 cubits’ in Theocritus 15. 17 does 
not so much mean, we might say, a lumber- 
ing guardsman, but a misbegotten Goliath. 

Since I made this suggestion I have come 
across some passages which appear to gain 
in point if the popular associations of this 
number were malign. 

One of the most formidable mutinies in 
the army of a successful general was that 
which was quelled by the promptness and 
address of Alexander in the year B.c. 323. 
In order to strike terror into the hearts 
of the army, Alexander ordered certain of 
the ringleaders to be arrested and executed. 
Arrian and Plutarch do not state the num- 
ber ; but Quintus Curtius (x. 2) and Justin 
(xii. 11) give it as thirteen. 

Another place in which the number may 
be not only actual but significant is Sue- 
tonius Gaius 38, where one of Caligula’s 
monkey tricks is related. 


Auctione proposita reliquias omnium 
spectaculorum subiecit et uenditauit, 
exquirens per se pretia et usque eo 
extendens ut quidam immenso coacti 


' Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 
on October 25, 1906. 


quaedam emere ac bonis exuti uenas sibi 
inciderent. Nota res est Aponio Satur- 
nino inter subsellia dormitante monitum 
a Gaio praeconem ne praetorium virum, 
crebro capitis nutu  nutantem sibi, 
praeteriret, nec licendi finem factum 
quoad tredecim gladiatores sestertio 
nonagies ignoranti addicerentur. 

There is an added grimness, quite worthy 
of the imperial madman, in this deadly jest, 
if the thirteen gladiators were a fatal number. 

The last incident to which I shall refer 
was brought under my notice by Dr. A. J. 
Kronenberg of Rotterdam. It is recorded 
by Diodorus Siculus xi. 92. 5, but T give the 
narrative in the words of Grote’s History, 
Part IT. ch. 90. 

‘Statues of the twelve gods, admir- 
ably executed, were carried in solemn 
procession into the theatre : immediately 
after them, the statue of Philip himself 
as a thirteenth god.’ [The sequel is 
given thus] .. . ‘ Unconscious of the plot 
Philip was about to enter the theatre, 
already crowded with spectators 
At this moment Pausanias, standing 
near with a Gallic sword concealed 
under his garment, rushed upon him, 
thrust the weapon through his body, 
and killed him.’ 

All will agree with Dr. Kronenberg’s com- 
ment ‘is numerus si ominosus est, parum 
prudenter fuisse putandus est Philippus.’ 

J. P. PosrGare. 
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REVIEWS. 


PRAELECTIONS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAMBRIDGE, JANUARY 25, 26, 27, 1906. 


QUINQUE sculptores in arte sua principes 
in certamen venisse Plinius tradit, cum 
Amazonis statua in Dianae Ephesiae templo 
erigenda esset. Quinque philologos Bri- 
tannos praelectione publice habita de solio 
regii professoris Cantabrigiae concertasse 
hoc nitidum ostendit volumen. Quod qui 
componendum curavit, nae ille singularem 
philologis omnibus paravit delectationem, 
exteris fortasse etiam suaviorem, cum nullo 
partium studio occupati elegantissimorum 
simul et doctissimorum virorum orationibus 
aurem praebere possimus. Quamquam ea 
tenus quidem quasi sodalicii iure coniuncti 
sumus quicumque Atticam Musam colimus, 
ut sciamus, quanti sit in cathedram ascen- 
dere, quam nuper tenuit cui soli contigit ut 
lyricam poesin vere Graeca arte exerceret 
(quis enim superare possit Leopardii Italiam 
a R. C. Jebbio Graece expressam?), cuius 
obtinendae gratia Ricardus Porsonus unicam 
illam quae de Euripidis Hecuba est orationem 
habuit, lege coactus, nam severae ille disci- 
plinae signifer tacito nutu malebat docere, 
ne persuadendi artificiis aut importunae 
eruditionis ostentatione vincere videretur. 
Itaque invitus legi paruit, candidoque animo 
quam non honorifice de oratione sua sentiret 
professus est. In qua sane et acumen et 
leporem facundissimi viri frustra circumspici- 
mus. Memini me hanc orationem adulescen- 
tulum legisse, cum saluberrimo Ottonis 
Jahnii praeceptoris mei iussu fundamenta 
studiorum in Porsoni et Elmslei libris col- 
locarem. Tunc comparatis et Adversariis 
Porsoni a Monkio et Blomfieldio editis et 
libro etiam iucundiore, cui Kiddii pietas 
‘tracts and miscellaneous criticisms of R. P.’ 
inscripsit, diligere quidem coepi etiam homi- 
nem Porsonum, sed fore ut orationem illam 
iterum legerem vix expectassem. Nunc vero, 
de his quinque praelectionibus referre iussus, 
relegi eam, adsumptis etiam Bentlei nonnul- 
lis, ut animum quodammodo redderem Can- 
tabrigiensem. Ergo nunc vel Cantabrigiae 
Latinus sermo patrio- cessit; sed inter 
summa ipsius Bentlei merita mumeramus 
quod vernaculo sermone philologica tractare 
coepit. Itaque dicendi et vi et gratia hae 
praelectiones Porsonianam superant omnes, 
superant etiam copia eruditionis, sive in inti- 


ma philosophiae nos deducunt, sive religiones 
aut iura Graecorum ab ipsis generis humani 
primordiis repetunt. Tamen vereor, ne 
Porsonus, si censorem eum fingimus, subinde 
acerbo illo sale usurus fuerit, quo Brunckium 
et Wakefieldium et ipsum Hermannum haud 
immerito perfricuit. Qui cum Hermanno 
in eo consensit, simplicem esse veritatis viam, 
neque ullis doctrinae aut sagacitatis artibus 
effici, ut versui Graeco aut insit aut subsit 
quod poeta Graecus nec sentire nec dicere 
potuerit. Nec difficile nec iniucundum esset, 
pluribus ita in universum disputare ; sed ad 
singula transire ofticium est. 

Agmen ducit Henricus Jackson Cratylo, 
Platonis dialogo, breviter enarrato. Quod 
eo consilio fit ut simul et quando fere Cratylus 
scriptus sit appareat et quam gravia ad 
ipsius Platonis philosophiam cognoscendam 
conferat. Refutari Cratyli philosophi doc- 
trinam, profectam eam quidem ab Heraclito, 
sed minime mere Heracliteam ; irritum enim 
esse, quod ille docuerat, res ipsis e nomini- 
bus rerum cognosci; proficiscendum enim 
in omnibus esse a formis aeternis quibus 
singula quaecumque sensibus percipiuntur 
quamvis fluxa et mutabilia continentur. 
Quae doctrina cum eadem sit in Phaedone 
et Republica, nondum sit in Phaedro et 
Symposio, non iam sit in Timaeo, natales 
Cratyli artis terminis circumscriptos esse. 
Quae mihi omnia verissime videntur esse 
disputata. Ipse enim dudum mihi persuasi, 
vulgari opinione, quam ultimus Raeder 
exposuit, nec tempora nec pondus Cratyli 
recte aestimari, quem prope a Theaeteto 
abesse arbitratus confirmari hance sententiam 
subtili Jacksoni dissertatione maxime laetor. 
Cum enim Graeci artis logicae imperiti res 
cognoscere studerent, facere non poterant 
quin temptarent, num naturam rerum e 
vocabulis et nominibus rerum elicerent. 
Quod cum Platoni, novae dialecticae auctori, 
refutandum esset, et sapienter fecit et pie, 
cum Cratylum, quo adulescens ipse usus erat 
praeceptore, induceret patronum doctrinae 
haud minus seriae et gravis quam veritas 
Protagorae erat, quam in Theaeteto refutat, 
inducto Theodoro, item praeceptore suo. 
At Antisthenem vulgo iactant in Cratylo 
varpi. Ne verbum quidem Jackson de hac 
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opinione facit. Nihil magis admiratus sum 
eloquentissimo hoc silentio; nec verbum 
addi opus. Spirat autem omnino per hanc 
praelectionem festiva illa brevitas, genio 
Britannico propria. Quale hoc est de Platone 
‘I very much fear that he would have mis- 
trusted some of the results of modern philo- 
logical inquiry. But perhaps I am doing 
him a wrong: for he was a man of an open 
mind,’ aut illud de Xenocrate ‘an amiable 
moralist who out of piety taught Plato’s 
philosophy, but did not understand it.’ 

Jacopus edisserit, quid Graeci de 
caelesti animae humanae origine, de deorum 
hominumque cognatione, de divina mundi 
anima senserint. Commovemur sublimitate 
cogitationum, delectamur floribus poetarum 
dextre interspersis, captamur  eruditione 
pietate eloquentia. Dicam breviter: alterum 
Plutarchum audimus. Magna laus; sed 
etiam Plutarchi eruditio amplior est quam 
accuratior. Iniuriam facit Euripidi qui ad 
eum refert quae Critias in Pirithoo dixit, 
iniuriam Paulo apostolo qui eius doctrinam 
cum Stoica confundit, quam Actorum 
scriptor a Paulo Areopagitis propositam esse 
finxit. Quid quod ipsa Pindari verba, quod 
Adam disputationi suae fundamentum esse 
voluit, a mystica ratione, quam Boeckhio 
duce illis subesse credit, alienissima sunt. 
Nolo de perturbatis Pseudoplutarchi (nam 
personatus Plutarchus Apollonium con- 
solatus est) verbis nune agere, id enim 
luculenter dicunt, alium Pindari threnum 
excerpi quam is fuit, in quo de inferis age- 
batur. Hie igitur omnino procul habendus 
est, nec profecto reconditi quidquam in 
perspicuis his verbis latet, animam per 
somnia ostendere reprvav xaherav 
te xpiow, scilicet eventum eorum quae sive 
grata sive ingrata imminent, per somnia 
portendi. Quis talia non ipse perpessus est / 
quis nescit, quantum fidei Graeci somniis 
habuerint, etiam medici et  philosophi. 
Tudicium vero post mortem animae im- 
minens ne per vim quidem in simplicia haec 
verba inferri potest. Quod iudicium plerique 
Graecorum ne fando quidem norant, neque 
enim nisi per vatum aut mystagogorum 
doctrinam, nedum per somnia, certiores de 
eo fieri poterant. Ceterum me __ iudice 
Pindarus inter mysticos referendus non est ; 
qui Theronis mystae gratia de animae 
migrationibus, mortui cuiusdam Eleusiniis 
initiati gratia mysteriorum virtutes cele- 
bravit, ipse autem Delphicam, hoc est 
patriam profitebatur religionem. 

Ab A. W. VerRRALLIO praeclarum in- 
genium in causa victa et confecta frustra 
consumi aegre ferimus. Negat Minervam 


in Aeschyli Eumenisin calculum  urnae 
immisisse. Verba enim ambigua esse, 
rationes autem e religione et arte Aeschyli 
petitas hoc poscere. At Minerva cum dicit 
tyvde calculum manu 
tenet, credendaque est urnae immisisse, nisi 
aut vi praepedita est aut dolo malo mentita. 
Id tantum investigatione dignum est, cur 
Aeschylus Minervam solam ex omnibus 
iudicibus noluerit clam suffragium ferre, cur 
illa rationem sententiae suae proferat talem 
quae plerisque nostrum dea videatur indigna 
esse. Sed etiamsi Aeschylum fortasse non 
laudabitis (ego laudo): nefas est argutando 
eflicere, ut fecisse videatur quae nobis 
placeant. Verallius quidem dicit: ‘the idea 
to artist and audience is everything.’ 
Creditis Porsonum haec fuisse probaturum ? 
Sed acta est haec causa et confecta. 

Watrer HEADLAM exorsus a_ cantico 
secundo de Agamemnonis compositione et 
arte verba facit, additis etiam versionis 
Anglicae speciminibus. De quibus iudicare 
meum non est: verum etiam in peregrino 
sermone commodissimam hance enarrationis 
viam esse intellego. Deinde versibus suis 
Headlam nonnulla subicit in universum 
disputata, e quibus liquido apparet, ab hoc 
praeceptore ductos in ipsa Musae Graecae 
penetralia introduci tirones. Pauca adseri- 
bam ‘there was a body of ideas which the 
Greek race had adopted or evolved as con- 
clusions reached by man’s experience. 
These were accepted as established truths, 
and were the bases for the ordering of life. 
These ideas, already known, familiar for the 
most part as the Ten Commandments, the 
poets are constantly alluding to and found- 
ing metaphors upon ; they are like themes 
on which a musician composes variations.’ 
Profecto, hoc perspexerit oportet qui 
3acchylidis Pindari Aeschyli carmina et 
intellegere et aestimare recte  voluerit. 
Sicut enim sermo lyricus dictionum meta- 
phorarum comparationum colores cuivis 
poetae suppeditat, ita etiam sententiarum 
colores eidem praesto sunt, magisque in 
componendo et variando quam in inveni- 
endo propria cuiusque poetae  virtus 
conspicitur. Quae tanta splendet in 
Agamemnone, ut Headlam absolutissima 
novae musicae opera ad eam illustrandam 
advocet ; poterat etiam architectura Graeca 
uti: Parthenon Oresteam  aequiperat. 
Singula tractare non vacat; vereor autem, 
ne Headlam apicum traditorum nimis 
tenacem se praestet. Veluti vocem 
Graecam non esse rectissime monuit 
Blassius, nec nominativum dpy aut geneti- 
vum dypios, ab Attico sermone abhorrentes, 
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tolerare possum. Sed malo de una voce 
loqui, quam Headlam cum multis ita 
mutandam duxit, ut bubulcus oves pascere 
dicatur, quod nec in Graecia nec opinor in 
Britannia moris est. pepev A€ovros 
ddpos dydAaxrov ovTws in 
apologi exordio sollemne fuisse ostendit 
Aristophanes Vesp. 1182, Lysistr. 785, et 
Plato Phaedr. 237 b. Faciunt Bovras, nec 
vident sequi arats. 
GuiLeLmus Ripceway de Supplicibus 
Aeschyli seripsit. Qui postquam rectissime 
exposuit Supplices omnium quas habemus 
tragoediarum longe esse antiquissimam 
(accuratiora autem scire velle male ludentis 
est), choreutes fuisse quinquaginta, nonnul- 
laque alia, quae legenti mihi gratissima fue- 
runt, cum inter nos archaeologi quidam 
manifestae veritati obstrepere nondum desi- 
nant, sane gravem necdum solutam quaes- 
tionem aggreditur. Qui tandem fieri potest, 
ut Aegypti filii Danaidas quasi ézixAnpovs 
sibi in matrimonium tradi iubeant ; Danao 
patre superstite ? Certum est, ipsos Argivos, 
qui puellas a vi defendunt, Aegyptiis eas con- 
cessisse, cum iura sua per leges repeterent. 
Ego quoque olim difficultati solvendae me 
imparem esse confessus sum (fermae, vol. 
xxii. 286). Itaque magna cum expectatione 
hance praelectionem legebam. Qua tamen 
excidi ; nam Ridgeway omnia a matris potes- 
tate repetit, concertare autem évdoyapiav et 
éfwyapiav quas anthropologi dicunt. Ego 
ex eis sum qui inter Aricas gentes umquam 
aliam atque patriam potestatem  fuisse 
negant, cum ipsa lingua luculenter hoc 
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videatur docere. Sed quantum ad Graecos, 
testimonia examinare sufficit, quibus fretus 
Ridgeway Atheniensibus Aeschyli aetate 
maternum ius notissimum fuisse adfirmat. 
Duos testes adfert, Iustinum et Varronem, 
sed unde Romani homines ea sumpserint 
quae Dracontis legibus et Homero Hesiodoque 
praeferre iubemur, ne quaesivit quidem. 
Utraque fabula aetiologica est. Iustinus, 
pro quo saltem Clearchus Solensis, Aristo- 
telis discipulus, laudandus erat (apud Athen- 
aeum, p. 555d), Cecropem dipvq appellatum 
esse tradit tamquam matrimonii inventorem ; 
Varroniana fabula quin his nugis a ludente 
grammatico superstructa sit, non dubitabit 
qui aetiorum Graecorum vicissitudines et 
origines persequi didicerit. De  talibus 
pragmaticorum ineptiis serio agere piget, 
qui vel grammaticorum regulam, qua 
"AOnvaia de femina Attica dici vetatur, a 
Cecrope repetunt. Sed fac, matrimonium 
institutum sit a Cecrope, quid hoc probat ? 
Quis fuit ante Cecropem, quem primum 
Atheniensium regem terra edidit! Matris 
potestatem inter Praeadamitas valuisse equi- 
dem minime nego. Haud impune neglegitur 
quam vocare consuevimus fontium investiga- 
tio, siquidem ex auctore fides eorum pendet 
quae a seris compilatoribus tradita accipi- 
mus, Sed ne ab Aeschyli quidem fontibus 
quaerendis manus cohibebimus, neque iam 
despero hac ratione ipsam eam quam Danai- 
dum causa offert quaestionem solvi posse. 
Sed hoc longiorem requirit disputationem. 
U. pe 
Berolini. 


LINDSAY'S PLAUTUS (VOL. II). 


T. Macci Plauti Comoediae. Vol. II. 
(Miles Gloriosus—Fragmenta). Edited by 
W. M. Linpsay in Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 6s. 


THE second volume of Professor Lindsay’s 
Plautus contains many interesting features 
and raises many difficult problems. For it 
is to the plays herein contained that the 
collation which he discovered in the margins 
of a copy of Plautus in the Bodleian Library 
mainly relates. From this collation he has 
been able to improve the text in a number 
of places. It is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the real advance which is thus achieved, 
because the readings commend themselves, 
and, resting as they do on undoubted MS. 


authority, they will be sure to command the 
approval of all future editors. My own 
sense of their value is shown by the fact 
that I consider myself fortunate in being 
able to introduce those of them that relate 
to the Rudens in my ‘editio minor’ of that 
play. 

Immediately connected with this discovery 
is another feature of Prof. Lindsay’s edition, 
on which I must speak with some reserve. 
It seems to me that he is inclined to rest too 
heavily on this Bodleian collation, and 
to attempt to make it do more work than it 
is qualified to do. In other words, he 
regards it as a collation which may be 
trusted to represent faithfully, at least in its 
main features, the lost Codex Turnebi. I 
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am still sceptical as to whether the Bodleiana 
can be regarded as a collation, in the proper 
sense of the term, of any one MS. or of any 
two MSS. If it were, it ought to have led 
to an advance in our knowledge of the 
text analogous to that which was effected by 
the unearthing of the Ambrosian palimpsest. 
For we should be able to infer ex stlentio 
that in passages in which there is no variant 
indicated in the collation the depraved text 
of the Gryphius edition (a.p. 1540), in the 
margins of which the collation is made, 
represents the lost Cod. Turn. The absurd- 
ities to which this would lead are obvious : 
I open the book at random and find in Rud. 
390 ff. the lines ending at wrong places and 
an essential word (eam) omitted ; ibid. 411 
an impossible nobis inserted ; 839, 841 two 
blunders ; 853 rapite hunc tor rapi te. Are 
we to suppose for a moment that such dis- 
figurements of the text stood in the Cod. 
Turn.! On the contrary they date from 
the fifteenth century and were all got rid of 
in the first scientific text of the play—that 
of Camerarius, 1549. And are we to infer 
that the Cod. Turn. had orationes Poen. 55, 
indoctior 581, utitur 770,! refert aio 778, 
Threcae sunt celumnae 11681? In these 
instances we have the express testimony of 
Turnébe that his codex had rationes, con- 
doctior, uritur, refert rauio, Graecae sunt 
hae columnae respectively ; and there are 
many other cases of discrepancies between 
the Cod. Turn. as known from Turnébe and 
the same MS. as represented in the Bodleian 
collation. That there are nuggets of gold 
in this collation I have recognized from 
the first; but if there is also an ad- 
mixture of sand, it is necessary to adopt 
an eclectic method of procedure in deal- 
ing with its several readings and to try 
each one of them on its merits before 
employing it for the purpose of reconstruct- 
ing the common archetype form which, in 
Prof. Lindsay’s opinion, both the Codex 
Turnebi and the existing MSS. of the 
Palatine family were derived. I hope some 
day to contribute further observations as 
to the relation of these Bodleiana both to 
the Codex Turnebi, as known to us from 
Turnébe’s Adversaria, and to the readings 
reported by Lambin as found in his ‘libri 
veteres’; but the question is too large and 
difficult to be dealt with in this review. 

A few examples will illustrate the editor’s 
modus operandi. In Rud. 650 the Bodleiana 
have 7’. wis, as a supplement of the defective 

' These readings (Poen. 770, 1168) come from 
the collation, not from the text of the Gryphius 
edition. 


line Quis istic est qui deos tam parui pendit ? 
Professor Lindsay draws the inference 
that wis was the reading of the archetype 
(preceded by the name of the speaker, 7’r.). 
And so confident is he of this that his 
critical apparatus gives no hint that the 
extant MSS. have a lacuna (i.e. nothing at 
all) in this place. On the basis of this 
supposed archetypal reading he proceeds to 
emend: TR. uis<diam tibi?> But this is 
to ignore the fact (also mentioned in his 
critical apparatus) that Lambin quotes from 
his admirable ‘libri veteres ’"—the source of so 
many indisputably good readings—the words 
paucis expedi as ending this line and form- 
ing part of the speech of Daemones. What- 
ever these ‘libri veteres’ may have been,? 
their reading is in the present instance of 
superior intrinsic merit to that of the 
Bodleiana and alone deserves consideration 
in any hypothetical reconstruction of the 
archetype in this passage. Moreover Prof. 
Lindsay is on the horns of a dilemma: 
either the Cod. Turn. had ws, in which 
case the ‘libri veteres’ of Lambin are not 
the same as the Cod. Turn. and there were 
other MSS. (new lost) in the field ; or the 
Cod. Turn. had paucis expedi, in which case 
the Bodleian collation is convicted of in- 
cluding elements foreign to the Cod. Turn. 
At the end of Rud. 457 subita weniam 
is set up as the archetypal reading on the 
basis of the Bodleiana (the Palatini have a 
lacuna after swbit) and Prof. Lindsay feels 
himself bound to follow whithersoever it 
may lead—even to what seems to me the 
impossible reading subita wa. It is to be 
noted that the Bodleiana contradict the 
Palatine at another point of this line (me 
for res): here then we are left in doubt as 
to what the archetypal reading was, if any 
weight is to be attached to the me. The 
difficulty of a double reading presents itself 
at numerous other places, e.g. Pers. 85 oculus 
(or oculos) and ac ius; Rud. 636 wimeam 
and wmnerum (umerun?). Often the editor 
recognizes the difficulty of deciding what 
the archetype had by the addition of the 
words ‘ut videtur,’ e.g. Poen. 898, Rud. 222, 
580, 629 (cod. ut vid.’) ; but sometimes not, 


° Professor Lindsay has pointed out to me that 
in my review of his first volume (Class. Rev. xix. 
p. 312) I did him an injustice in implying that he 
had changed his opinion as to the source of 
the readings attributed by Lambin to his ‘libri 
veteres.’ This is quite true and I regret that I 
had forgotten the passage of his Codex Turnebi 
(p. 16) in which he says that Lambin probably 
had access to a transcript of Turnébe’s marginalia : 
i.e. that the ‘libri veteres’ are merely another 
name for the single Cod. Turn. 
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as in Poen. 30, where pertant is put down as 
the archetypal reading without qualification, 
because it seems to explain the readings 
pereant CD and peritent T ; though it would 
also be possible to argue from peritent cod. 
to pertant and pereant. In some cases the 
editor frankly confesses that no inference 
can be drawn, e.g. Poen. 266 ‘reginas vel 
reliquias cod.’, Pseud. 802 ‘auaritia vel 
hominum auaritia cod.’ These passages 
ought surely to teach us caution in dealing 
with all readings of the Bodleian collation. 

It would have greatly enriched the critical 
apparatus, if the editor had given us a 
complete transcript of the Bodleiana, or of 
such of them as he judges to be derived from 
the Cod. Turn. These are not accessible 
to the general reader, and indeed they are 
often hard to decipher in Prof. Lindsay’s 
facsimile. In the present edition they are 
merged, together with the readings of the 
Palatini, in the hypothetical readings which 
are put down as those of the archetype. 
For instance, in Rud. 457, the critical 
apparatus gives ‘ swbita weniam ut vid. cod.’ 
Who would guess from this that the existing 
MSS. have a lacuna after the letters subit? 
This method of procedure implies the use 
of another critical edition by a reader who 
desires to know the evidence not only as to 
the Bodleiana but also as to the Palatini, 
though Prof. Lindsay’s inferences are exceed- 
ingly valuable as a supplement to any other 
critical apparatus. 

In one respect the editor might easily 
improve his apparatus in future editions ; 
instead of using ‘ codd.’ (with double d) for 
the readings of AP, and ‘cod.’ (with one d) for 
those of A in the absence of P or P in the 
absence of A, and P for P“ in those parts 
of the plays in which we have the evidence 
of T, it would conduce to clearness to give 
in each case the sign of the MS. or MSS. 
concerned: 7c. AP, A, P, P* as the case 
may be. As it is, a complicated process of 
thought is involved in interpreting each of 
the notes. I have noticed also a few 
passages in which the apparatus requires 
correcting or supplementing: in Rud. 481 
no account is taken of the Palatini, in Rud. 
1087 exaequabitur (the right reading, | 
think) is found in D as well as B; in Pers. 
120 the Palatini have cuz, not qui; in Most. 
579 (meri)diem A ought not to have been 
omitted, nor the readings of A in 765 
(sub... 0), 981 (hew) of the same play ; in 
886a P’ would have indicated that szes 
of the text is a conjecture. 

Apart from the question of the reconstruc- 
tion of the archetype there are many passages 
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in this volume which challenge criticism. In 
some of them the editor seems to me to show 
ultra-conservative tendencies ; but this may 
be explained by the conditions under which 
this edition was produced (see Preface to vol. 
I. p. 1). For example, in the following 
passages of the Mostellaria : 5 nidoricupi ; 
328 manus, 594 manum (the accusative is 
surely impossible in both passages) ; before 
]. 467 a line of asterisks is absolutely neces- 
sary if quoque terram is retained in 469; 
593 is marred by hiatus and violation of the 
accentual character of the third rise; 675 
euoca with hiatus ; 925 wnquam is unintelli- 
gible after quia (read numquam with B?, and 
delete the mark of interrogation at the end 
of the line); 1091 is metrically wrong ; 
1177 wnam noxiam unam with aposiopesis 
won't do. In 63 inhonestis is to me incom- 
prehensible : I propose to emend the passage 
(62 £.) as follows : 


Eruém daturi <si> ¢stis, bubus quéd feram, 
Date ; si non estis, agite porro pérgite, etc. 


(For the form of speech cf. Poen. 571, Cas. 
831, Cist. 378, etc.) The following may 
also be cited from other plays: Poen. 331 
insecundo, Rud. 304 capsimis incendti (how 
this can be scanned I fail to see), 455 quam 
hue (hiatus), Pseud. 132 penitus, 578 prius, 
Trin. 541 haecst; nor can Rud. 888 stand 
in the form here given (according to Priscian). 

Less explicable are a number of passages 
in which the editor has rejected or suspected 
a reading which has MS. support and seems 
at least capable of defence : e.g. Most. 712 
ullum (AB?; nullum is impossible 
after nil erit); Most. 504 scelestae hae; 
Rud. 485 requires only a slight emendation 
to make it a perfect line; so too several 
other lines which are obelized in this 
volume. «n Most. 784 the reading of A 
Theoropides (ignored in the crit. app.) is the 
form of the name which suits the metre best, 
and not only in this line but throughout 
the play: the MSS. have either Theoropides 
(so A four or five times) or Thewropides (so 
P sixteen times), and the only trace of a p 
before the 7 is in two passages (784, 962). 
Here, however, Professor Lindsay agrees 
with all other editors, including myself in 
my first edition of the play; in the second 
edition T am restoring Theoropides through- 
out. Stich. 723 is offensive to the editor in 
point of metre, but his solution of putting 
age ‘extra versum’ is hardly acceptable. 
Stich. 502 is objected to on the ground of 
the hiatus at the caesura, and similarly 
Poen. 1051: in the former case emendation 
is employed (auspicauin, with -ne attached 
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to the third word in the sentence—a very 
doubtful expedient), in the latter the word 
ergo is obelized, and an ‘antiqua forma’ 
erego is suggested (‘ vix erego’) in the note. 
If the editor has so strong an objection to 
this kind of hiatus, why should he even 
suggest the introduction of it in Rud. 1202 
(‘vix opto’) and also in a passage where 
hiatus would be far more objectionable, 
Stich. 290? Does he hold that opinor is 
not a genuine Plautine form? Nor do I see 
justification for the suggestion of mnat and 
ludificemus in Stich. 21, 578. In True. 91 
nudius gives a better rhythm than nudiw’. 
Why does the editor object to siquis in 
Stich. 182? Such forms are now generally 
recognized (cf. siquidem side by side with 
siquidem, ete.) : in Stich. 715 Prof. Lindsay 
himself introduces it (with a protest) where 
it is not necessary in the opinion of other 


recent editors. Nor do they agree with him 
in Most. 217, where he accepts Klotz’s 
conjecture ; the scansion i sénécta is un- 
objectionable in the first foot of the second 
colon of the iamb. septen. 

I have noticed a few questionable 
spellings : 4 is a common error for é¢ in the 
Ambrosian, and therefore may well have 
figured in P too; if so, the mulieri of B 
in Most. 256, the wirtutt of Truc. 495 have 
no weight, and the mits of Pseud. 764 may 
not be an ‘antiqua forma’ but simply an 
error. Consistency in this matter is difficult, 
especially in a work of this compass; but I 
do not understand why Prof. Lindsay prints 
periet, Stich. 497 (A) but not propeino, abid. 
425 (A), wein Pseud. (324 (A) but not et, 
326 (A). 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


NEMETHY’S TIBVLLVS AND LYGDAMVS. 


Albii Tibullt Carmina : accedunt Sulpiciae 
Elegidia. Edidit, adnotationibus exege- 
ticis et criticis instruxit Geyza N&METHY, 
Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae 
Sodalis. Budapestini MCMV. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 348, Sewed. Kron. 6. 

Lygdamti Carmina: accedit Panegyricus 
Messallam. Edidit, adnotationibus 
exegeticis et criticis instruxit Gryza 
Németuy, Academiae Litterarum Hun- 
garicae Sodalis. Budapestinii MCMVI. 
83x5}. Pp. 180, Sewed. Kron. 3. 


‘THESE are two of a series of ‘ Editiones 


Criticae Scriptorum Graecorum et Roman- 
orum a Collegio  Philologico Classico 
Academiae Litterarum Hungaricae publici 
iuris factae.’ They are welcome contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of associated authors 
of whose entire remains no complete 
annotated edition had appeared since that 
of Ludolph Dissen, published in 1835, and 
no longer up to date. 

The two volumes are, we are told by 
the editor, a aapepyov of a larger work 
written by him in Hungarian on Roman 
Elegy, during the preparation of which he 
had often wished that someone else had 
previously done what he thereupon under- 
took. 

The first volume comprises what the 
editor considers the genuine remains of 
Tibullus, viz. Books I. II. and IV. ii.—vi. 


NO. CLXXXII. VOL. XX. 


inclusive, xiii. and xiv. (according to the 
traditional division), to which he has added 
the Elegies of Sulpicia, Book IV. vii.—xii. 
inclusive, as being required for a right under- 
standing of some of the others. The 
second volume includes the Elegies of 
Lygdamus, Book III., and the anonymous 
Panegyric on Messalla. 

The editor has rearranged the poems 
of Tibullus and of Sulpicia in what 
seems to him to be their chronological 
sequence, a proceeding which he has en- 
deavoured to justify in an Appendix of 
eleven Excursus. First, under the Heading 
‘Marathus’ come I. iv, viii, and ix ; under 
the Heading ‘ Detestatio belli’ I. x ; under 
the Heading ‘ Delia’ T. iii, i, v, ii, and vi ; 
under the Heading ‘In natalem Messallae ’ 
I. vii; under the Heading ‘ Ambarualia’ 
IT.i; under the Heading ‘Sulpiciae Elegidia ’ 
poems LV. viii, ix, x, xi, xii, and vii ; under 
the Heading ‘Tibulli Elegidia de amore 
Sulpiciae ’ IV. ii, iii, iv, v, and vi ; under the 
Heading ‘In natalem Cornuti’ II. ii; 
under the Heading ‘Nemesis’ II, iv, vi, 
and iii; under the Heading ‘In natalem 
Messalini quindecimuiri’ IT. v ; and, finally, 
under the Heading ‘ De amica innominata ’ 
IV. xiii, and xiv. In the Excursus 
three moot questions have been entirely 
ignored : viz. (1) ‘ Was Tibullus the Albius 
of Horace?’—the ‘immitis Glycera’ of 
whose Ode TI. xxxiii Mr. Némethy thinks 


| 
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may have been the ‘amica innominata,’ 
beloved after Delia and before Nemesis (he 
supposes) ; (2) ‘Is Elegy xiii of Book IV. 
addressed to the “amica innominata” 
genuine ?’ and (3) ‘ Did Tibullus accompany 
Messalla to Aquitania?’ The statement 
in the anonymous ‘Vita Tibulli’! that 
the poet was a ‘contubernalis’ of the 
general in the Aquitanian Wars, and the 
words ‘non sine me est tibi partus honos’ 
of I. vii. 7 (where the writer is represented 
as complacently taking credit to himself for 
a share in the exploits of the man whom he 
is eulogizing) Mr. Némethy appears to have 
accepted unhesitatingly, notwithstanding 
that ‘me’ has been suspected by eminent 
scholars; and the geographical ditticulties of 
I. vii. 3-4 and 11, 12 he has passed by 
without comment, giving no explanation of 
why the Atax, the chief river of Gallia 
Narbonensis (which has been settled for 
many years) should tremble at the approach 
of the conqueror of Aquitania, and sug- 
gesting no reason why in connexion with 
the conquest of the latter province should 
be mentioned the Arar and Rhodanus 
which flowed eastward thereof. Mr. 
Némethy’s arbitrary arrangements, in- 
structive though they may possibly be to a 
stranger to their subject-matter, are not 
convenient for persons wishing to refer to 
particular passages either of the Text or 
of the Commentary ; and, by alteration of the 
order in which (there can be little doubt) 
the contents of Books I. and IT. had been 
arranged for publication by the poet himself, 
deface a literary monument. 

The vexed question, Who was the author 
of IIT. i—vi., Mr. Némethy does not discuss, 
merely stating as his opinion that ‘ Lyg- 
damus’ was a pseudonym of one who was 
certainly not a foreigner but a Roman, as he 
infers from ITT. i. 1-2, and a man of good 
family, because in iv. 60 the poet says ‘nec 
gaudet casta nupta Neaera domo,’—‘ casta’ 
being interpreted ‘honesta’ (a questionable 
interpretation) — and in vi. 59 sq. con- 
trasts with himself a rival of low birth 
by using the words ‘fugit nostrae conuiuia 
mensae Ignotum cupiens uana puella torum.’ 
The supposition that ‘Lygdamus’ was a 
freedman, and possibly Propertius’ freedman 
of that name,” is not mentioned. 

The anonymous ‘ Panegyric on Messalla’ 
Mr. Némethy attributes to Propertius as a 
youth of some eighteen years, an opinion for 
which he argues in a treatise entitled ‘De 

1 Referred to and partly quoted in the Excursus. 

* J.e. formerly his slave, lent by him to Cynthia; 
sec Propert. LV. (V.) vii. 35-6, viii. 37, 79, 80. 


auctore Panegyrici in Messallam,’ and here. 
reprinted. This opinion he supports by an 
enumeration of instances of similarity (1) of 
use of abstract nouns for concrete ; (2) of use 
of certain phrases and of certain words, e.g. 
of ponere uestigia for ponere pedes, of addere 
for imponere, of deficere for desinere, of nare 
or of natare for nauigare with reference to 
the same person, Ulysses, and of properare 
(active) and of accumulation of negatives ; 
(3) of sentiments sometimes expressed in 
similar words ; (4) of treatment of the same 
mythological subjects ; (5) of description of 
the stillness of the world during celebration 
of sacred rites ; and (6) of lot in life and of 
reverse of fortune of either poet, as revealed 
by himself. The coincidences adduced ® are, 
no doubt, remarkable ; and the work of the 
panegyrist, if viewed as a youthful pro- 
duction, may have been, as Mr. Némethy 
deems, somewhat too severely criticised ; 
but, whether, when set side by side with the 
‘Cynthia, facundi carmen cwuenale Properti’ 
(Martial xiv. 189), it shews any real trace of 
the true Propertian genius, is a problem 
which Mr. Némethy has not faced. If 
the poet Lygdamus, writing under his own 
name, was (as has been supposed possible) a 
freedman of Propertius, it is quite con- 
ceivable (the editor of this Journal has 
suggested) that he might have got possession 
of some unpublished or privately published 
juvenile hexameter verses of his former 
master, and have annexed them to his own 
elegies in the place in which the ‘ Panegyric 
on Messalla’ is found in the MSS. of the 
Pseudo-Tibullian poems. 

The Text is based on the codex Ambros- 
ianus (A), but to whom Mr. Némethy is 
indebted for a knowledge of the tradition, is 
not stated. He gives no list of previous 
editions used by him ; the name of Aemilius 
Baehrens, the discoverer and the original 
collator of cod. A occurs in the former 
volume only as that of an editor of the 
‘Poetae Latini Minores,’ and in the latter 
volume only as that of a proposer of two 
conjectures; and the edition of Edward 
Hiller, who re-examined that MS., is men- 
tioned only in a preface to the latter volume, 
and there in acknowledgment of the use 
made of its Index Verborum. Into the Text, 
whencesoever derived, Mr. Némethy has in- 
troduced several conjectures of his own, 
more than one of which, in the judgment of 
the present writer, are probably restorations 
of the words of the original. 

* Several of which were pointed out by Dr. 
Postgate in his Se/ect Elegies of Propertius and in 
his Selections from Tibullus and Others. 
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In I. i, 25 he reads 


‘Hic modo iam possim contentus uiuere 
paruo,’ 


from his own conjecture, all the MSS. 
having Jam for the first word, except the 
excerpta Parisina which has Quippe. He 
considers this proved to be true by line 35 
‘Hic,’ sc. in agro meo, ‘ego pastoremque 
meum lustrare quotannis (soleo),’—where, 
he says, ‘interpretes hucusque adverbium 
hic non potuerunt explicare,’ ignoring 
Dr. Postgate’s simple correction ‘Hinc’= 
‘de meo pecore exiguo.’! In either line 
Hic is quite otiose; and here perhaps we 
ought to read ‘Inque modo possim con- 
tentus uiuere paruo.’ Such a general expres- 
sion as ‘to live on a little’ is rather out 
of place among a number of particular 
instances of the poet’s limited means. 


In I. i. 43, 44 


‘Parua seges satis est, satis est requiescere 
lecto,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC,? the 
excerpta Parisina having ‘ Parua seges satis 
est uno requiescere lecto’ he reads from his 
own conjecture ‘tuto’ for the second ‘satis 
est.’ The ‘origo corruptelae’ is, he says, 
‘haplographia—est tuto—est uto—est uno ; 
in archetypo Ambrosiani certe fuit lacuna 
quam librarii suppleuerunt bis ponendo satis 
est.’ This seems plausible: Jecto wants an 
epithet such as toro in line 44 has. 
In I. ii. 73, 74 


‘Et, te dum liceat teneris retinere lacertis, 
Mollis et inculta sit mihi somnus humo ;’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVC, cod. G 
having ‘mollis in inculta,’ he reads et in 
dura ‘ex mea coniectura’ he says, though it 
is that of Dousa, fil. But would Tibullus’ 
companion have been satisfied with ‘the 
hard ground’ as a couch? May not ‘inculta 
humo’ be ablative absolute, meaning that, 
the ancient Roman poet, like the modern 
Scotch bard while he had his ‘arms about’ 
his ‘dearie, O,’ would let such ‘warl’ly cares’ 
as the tillage of the soil ‘a’ gae tapsal- 
terie, O’? 
In I. iii. 7 


‘Non soror Assyrios cineri quae dedat odores,’ 


1 See The Journal of Philology, Vol. xxviii. p. 
152 (1901); and compare Moretum 16, 17 ‘ Fusus 
erat terra frumenti pauper aceruus; /H/inc sibi 
depromit quantum—’ 

* V being the codex Vaticanus, G the Guelferby- 
tanus, and C the Cuiacianus of Scaliger now in the 
possession of the present writer. 


‘instead of ‘dedat’ he reads reddat, ‘mea 


coniectura ’"—which is, he says, a con- 
jecture of Heyne. reddat however (for 
which he propounds no ‘ origo corruptelae’ 
seems palaeographically unlikely ; and dedat 
may possibly be (as Broukhuyzen suggested) 
a corruption of fundat, notwithstanding 
Heyne’s objection ‘ Verum si hoe a Tibulli 
manu fuerat, quomodo tam obuium uerbum 
in illud deprauari potuit?’ Had fundat 
written fiidat happened to be immediately 
between perusta of line 6 and sepulera 
of line 8 (its actual position in the codex 
Cuiacianus) the downstroke of p of perusta 
might have coalesced with f) of fi and so 
have formed a character the lower part of 
which became merged in l of sepulcra, with 
the result that fi was misread de. 
In I. iv. 43, 44 


‘Quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
Venturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam ; 


So read by codd. AC (variants for amicvat 
being annutiat, admittat, and annutet, and 
variants for ambrifer being nimbifer and 
nubijer) he reads trom his own conjecture 
‘ Portendat pluwias imbrifer areus aquas 
supposing that in the archetyp@ there was 
Venturam annuntiat, originally a_ gloss, 
Ventura annur.tiat—for which he compares 
Corp. Glossar. Lat. (ed. Goetz) IV. p. 378, 
portendit =uentura significat, and V. p. 474 
portendit =futura nuntiat; also Plin. N.H. 
II. lx. 150, and Propert. IIT. v. (IV. iv.) 32. 
This conjecture is more ingenious than 
probable. 
In I, vii. 13, 14 


‘An te, Cydne, canam, tacitis qui leniter 
undis 
Caeruleus placidis per uada serpis aquis ;’ 


in order to get rid of ‘the intolerable 
pleonasm’ of ¢acitis wndis and placidis 
aquis, instead of tacitis he reads tractis, 
comparing Curt. Ruf. TIT. iv. 8: ‘Cydnus 
. +. lent tractu e fontibus labens puro solo 
excipitur; nec torrentes incurrunt, qui placide 
manantis alueum turbent ; itaque incorruptus 
. . . ubique fontibus suis similis in mare 
euadit and ¢bid. i. 3 ‘(Marsyas amnis) 
liquidus et suas dumtaxat undas trahens.’ 
This seems an almost certain conjecture : 
leniter requires a participle (as Lachmann 
perceived when he suggested ‘tactis qui 
leniter wlwis’) and in tractis we have one 
both suitable and probable. 
In I. vii. 35, 36 


‘Tili iueundos primum matura sapores 
Expressa incultis uua dedit pedibus ;’ 
GG2 
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where incultis the reading of all the MSS. is 
not easy of explanation, he reads instead 
thereof enswetis,—comparing I. iv. 48. The 
‘origo corruptelae,’ is (he says) inswetis— 
imsultis—incultis, This seems a right remedy 
for a hitherto unsuspected corruption. 

In I. ix. 25, 26 


‘Ipse deus tacito permisit leue ministro 
Ederet ut multo libera uerba mero ;’ 


he reads laeue, a vocative very awkward 
here. Perhaps the proper correction would 
be luce, used complementary (as it were) to 
nocte implied in ‘ somno domitos,’ v. 27. So 
Propertius IV. vii. 89-91, says ‘ Nocte uagae 
ferimur, nox clausas liberat umbras . . . Luce 
iubent leges Lethaea ad stagna reuerti.’ 
In I. x. 37, 38 


“Tllic percussisque genis ustoque capillo 
Errat ad obscuros pallida turba lacus,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
excerpta Parisina having perscissis, he reads 
perfossis. supporting it by Ovid. Pont. II. 
viii. 66 ‘ Et patiar fossis lumen abire genis’ 

-the ‘ origo corruptelae ’ being, he says, ‘ex 
perfossis propter similitudinem litterarum 
/ et s, o et cz in scriptura minuscula factum 
est perscissis. Genae hoc loco caueas oculo- 
rum significat,—ut Propert. IIL. xii. 26, 
‘“‘Exustaeque tuae mox, Polypheme, genae ” ; 
et IV. v. 16 “Cornicum immeritas eruit ungue 
genas.”’ This conjecture seems preferable to 
Liuineius’ pertusis. 

In I. x. 55, 56 


‘Flet teneras subtusa genas ; sed uictor et 
ipse 
Flet sibi dementes tam ualuisse manus,’ 


instead of the drag Acyopevov! subtusa 
(which, as explained by Lexicographers to 
mean paulum tusa cannot, he justly remarks, 
have any appropriateness here) he reads 
obtusa meaning ‘manibus aut  pugnis 
uerberata,’ and cites Plaut. Cas. V. i. 8 ‘ ob- 
tuso ore,’ and V. ii. 50 ‘obtundit os mihi’ 
To this however, long ago suggested by 
Scaliger, who cited Lucil. ‘ obtuso ore pugil, 
piscinensis, reses,’*—it may be objected that, 
notwithstanding the passage cited from 
Lucilius and the two passages cited from 
Plautus (to which might be added Plaut. 


1 The statement of Lewis and Short that 
subtusus occurs in Boéth. Geom. i. p. 1180 as an 
epithet of angu/us is false. 

* At p. 135 of his ‘Castigationes in Catullum 
Tibullum Propertium, Lutetiae 1577;’ but dis- 
carded by him in favour of subfusa; ‘facile 
diuinatu,’ he wrote, ‘quare pudicitia expugnata 
erubescat.’ 


Amph. II. i. 59 ‘Sum obtusus pugnis pes- 
sume’) obtusus ought to have meant in the 
time of Tibullus not so much ‘bruised’ or 
‘thumped’ as ‘blunt’ or ‘dull,’ a meaning 
not suitable here. The true reading here 
may perhaps be contusa—t.e. the abbrevia- 
tion cd was perhaps mistaken for the con- 
traction sb. In a passage of Claudian, De 
Bello Gildonico 134 sqq., occur, along with 
other expressions reminiscent of expressions 
occurring here (e.g. ‘ Rescissae uestes et spicea 
passim Serta iacent’ and ‘uino caletacta 
Venus’), the words contusa genas used of 
‘ Africa,’ personified and represented as 
having her cheeks ‘bruised’ or ‘thumped’ 
by herself in her grief. 
In IV. ii. 23 


‘Hoc solemne sacrum multos hoc sumet in 
amnos,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
lost Fragmentum Cuwiacianum peruetustum 
having (teste Scaligero) had haec swmet and 
some codd. deterr. having hoc fumet, he 
reads from his own conjecture hue fret. 
But, as was pointed out by Heyne, ‘ “ fumare 
an multos annos” non bene diceretur ;’ and 
the best correction is perhaps Scaliger’s con- 
summet (=conswmet, an overwritten hori- 
zontal stroke denoting a second m having 
been omitted, and an abbreviation or a con- 
traction of con having been mistaken for an 
abbreviation or for a contraction of hoc or 
of hec). In Senec. Here. Fur. 1039 (not 
cited by Scaliger) occur the words ‘con- 
summa sacrum.’ 

In IV. vii. 2. 


‘Tandem uenit amor qualem texisse pudore 
Quam nudasse alicui sit mihi fama magis;’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVGC, 
adopting pudort an alternative reading of 
cod. A, in which the line is repeated, he 
reads ‘sit mihi, Fama, magis,’ paraphrasing 
‘qualem occultare magis pudori sit mihi 
quam alicui aperire ;’ and for the allocution 
of Fame personified he compares Stat. Szlu. 
I. ii. 28, 29. (In line 9 is printed ‘famae’ 
not ‘ Famae.’) This view is not unlike that 
of Heyne, who suggested that the order of 
the words might be ‘fama me eum amorem 
texisse sit mihi magis pudori quam me eum 
nudasse alicui.’ 


In TIT. i. 12 (Liydd.) 
‘Tndicet ut nomen littera facta tuum, 


the reading of all the MSS.—instead of facta 
he reads from his own conjecture rubra— 
‘fastigia ’ of the preceding line having (he 
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supposes) caused a scribe to write fabra 
afterwards ‘corrected,’ rubra would supply 
a good sense wanting in the vulgate. 


In III. vi. 4 (Lygd.) 


‘Saepe tuo (sc. Liberi) cecedit munere uictus 
amor ;’ 


he writes ‘ Amor ;’ comparing Propert. ITT. 
xvii. (IV. xvi.) 3, ‘Tu(sc. Bacche).’ This may 
be right. 

In Pan. Mess. 21, 22 


‘Et uagus e terris qua surgere nititur aer 
Huic et contextus passim fluat igneus aether,’ 


—which is the reading of all the MSS. except 
that cod. C has a terris and ignibus and 
codd. AV have Hine and the codd. deterr. 
have ut in the second line—he reads ‘ Ut... 
Hune et complexus’ etc., Ut being, he says, a 
conjecture of Heins and Hune a con- 
jecture of his own. But has not he changed 
the wrong e¢ into ut? Why did not he 
write ‘Ht... Hunc ut complexus passim 
fluat igneus aether’? Hune complexus, in 
support of which are cited Lucret. IT. 1066 
and V. 470, and also might be cited Manil. 
I, 148 ‘Summaque complexus  stellantis 
culmina caeli’!—would be satisfactory if 
it could be shown how plexus became textus. 
Quaere, read ‘ Huic ut contectus,’ for which 
might be compared Ovid. Tr. IV. i. 83 
‘ contectaque uincula collo’? Or was Brouk- 
huyzen right in reading ‘ Hinc ut contextis 
passim fluat cgnibus aether 

In Pan. Mess. 142, of which there may be 
said to be two traditions, viz.—‘ Cretaeis 
ardet aut unda Caristia (or ‘ Charistia’) 
campis’ of codd. AVGC, and ‘Ardet Arectais 
aut unda perhospita campis’ of the lost 
Fragmentum  Curacianum  peruetustum, 
adopting Lachmann’s ‘aret’ and Heyne’s 
‘parum hospita’ he reads ‘ Aret Chaldaeis 
ante undaparum hospita campis’ sc. ‘Gyndes, 
Chaldaeis and ante being conjectures of his 
own. ‘Gyndes enim,’ he says ‘ Babyloniam 
perfluit.’ But did that river flow through 
Chaldaea properly so called, as known to the 
tomans ? and does ante account for the false 
quantity of ‘ardet aut,’ or ‘parum hospita’ 
for the strange Caristia or Charistia of 
codd. AVGC? 

In Pan. Mess. 149, 150 


‘Te manet inuictus Romano Marte 
Britannus 
Teque interiecto mundi pars altera sole ;’ 


' Cited by Dr. Postgate in The Journal a7 
Philology, xxv. p. 62 (1897), where he proposed to 
read here ‘ hinc ut praetextus.’ 


he reads infra uecto, which seems a right 

emendation of a corruption not hitherto sus- 

pected. ‘Nam,’ he says, ‘infra uecto recte 

significat solem infra terras nostras anti- 

podibus lucentem, ut supra, uers. 67, “Seu 

supra terras Phoebus seu curreret infra.” 
In Pan. Mess. 175 


‘Et ferro tellus, pontus confunditur aere,’ 


which was the reading of codd. AVGC, the 
codd. deterr. having ‘confinditur,’ he reads 
from his own conjecture proscinditur. This 
may be right: a contraction of pro may 
possibly have been mistaken for a contraction 
of con. 

Mr. Némethy suggests ? two other changes. 

In Tib. I. i. 47, 48 


‘Aut gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit, 
Auster 
Securum somnos igne iuuante sequi,’ 


which is the reading of codd. AVC, cod. 
G and the excerpta Parisina having imbre, 
he would read ambre sonante. This was pro- 
posed by Baehrens in 1878 and was cited as 
his proposal by Hiller in 1885. Nearer 
however to the tradition would be iagne 
micante. 
In Pan. Mess. 205 


‘Seu matura dies celerem properat mihi 
mortem,’ 


which is the reading of the Fragmentum 
Cuiacianum peruetustum, all the other MSS. 
having fato instead of celerem, he would read 
fati. The same suggestion had teste Dissenio 
been made by Huschke. Quaere, is celerem 
a misreading of certam, to which, taken as a 
participial adjective fato might have been a 
gloss ? 
In I. v. 39, 40 for 


‘Saepe aliam tenui; sed iam cum gaudia 
adirem 
Admonuit dominae deseruitque Venus ;’ 


Mr. Némethy has printed ‘sed, cum iam,’ 
without any note of explanation, thus, may- 
be inadvertently, placing these words in the 
order in which one expects to find them. 
The construction however of admonere with 
a genitive of the thing and without any 
case of the person reminded is very rare, 
except with the accessory notion of ad- 
monition, and deserere is used absolutely 
elsewhere perhaps only in military or in 
legal phraseology. It may therefore be 
suggested that here iam i.e. id is probably 


2 In Addenda to Vol. II. pp. 176 and 179. 
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due to a misreading of me, i.e. m’; and that 
what Tibullus wrote was ‘Saepe aliam 
tenui; sed me, cum gaudia adirem,’ etc. 

Mr. Némethy’s Exegetical Commentary is 
(as might be expected) based mainly upon 
that of Dissen, of which it might be called 
both an abridgement and an enlargement, 
many lengthy disquisitions having been 
omitted, and many new illustrations having 
been added to what therein appeared, and 
herein re-appear without any acknowledge- 
ment of their sources. Information given 
to the literary world seventy years ago may 
perhaps be considered to have ere now 
become common property ; but this would 
hardly apply to illustrations which appeared 
for the first time in the year 1903 in a book 
entitled ‘Selections from Tibullus and 
Others, edited by J. P. Postgate, Litt.D.’ 
and published in London. Some of these 
added illustrations may have occurred in- 
dependently to Mr. Némethy ; but, whether 
such is the case with all, any person, who shall 
have compared the notes in both works on 
{to particularise only a few passages) 
I. iii. 80; vii. 40; x. 43; IT. i. 55; v. 79; 
vi. 2, 11, 12, 36; ITT. i. 26; ii. 18; iii. 10; 
and IV. xiii. 12, can judge for himself. 

Among passages, Mr. Némethy’s treat- 
ment of which deserves special notice, are 
the following. 

In I. iii. 11, 12 

‘Illa sacras pueri sortes ter sustulit, illi 

Rettulit e triuiis omnia certa puer ;’ 


Mr. Némethy follows Scaliger in joining 
e triwits, like an epithet, with pwer, and 
compares I. v. 56, ‘post agat e triuiis aspera 
turba canum,’ which he takes as ‘canes qui 
in triuiis esse solent.’ It might be objected 
that puert of the hexameter has no e triuiis 
epithet, and that Tibullus could have 
written, had he so wished, ‘ # triwits pueri.’ 
Quaere, did he? sacras, surely a strange 
epithet for the ‘sortes’ of a street fortune- 
teller, the ductus litterarwm would allow of 
having been a mis-reading of triwitis and Illa 
might possibly have been a correction of Et, 
either a mis-reading of EH or a result of 
haplography. ‘omnia’ of cod. V, not ‘omina’ 
of cod. A in rasura, Mr. Némethy adds, is 
the right reading here, ‘nam oraculum sortis,’ 
he observes, ‘non uocatur omen,’ cf. Cic. de 
diu. II. 83 and 85, ‘ubi sortes et omina optime 
discernuntur,—an observation made by 
H. Belling, whose name is not mentioned. 
In I. iii. 17, 18 
‘Aut ego sum causatus aues, dant omina 
dira, 
Saturniue sacram me tenuisse diem ;’ 


reading thus with codd. AVGC dant (in 
support of which is appositely compared 
Petron. Sat. exxii. 177, 8 ‘omina laeta 
dedit’) rather than aut of the other codd., 
and Saturniue (an old conjecture mentioned 
by Broukhuyzen) instead of Saturni or 
Saturnt aut of all the MSS., Mr. Némethy 
takes dant omina dira as a parenthesis,—a 
construction to which the present tense of 
the verb is an objection. Quaere, may not 
‘aues dant omina dira’ be taken as the 
actual words of the causatio so far as it 
refers to aues ? 

In I. vi. 42 


‘Stet procul aut alia stet procul ante uia ;’ 


so read by all the MSS. except that cod. 
G has atque instead of aut, Mr. Némethy 
reads (‘ex coniectura Rabi,’ he says) ‘Stet 
procul aut alia se occulat ante uia.’ The 
true reading is perhaps ‘Stet procul aut 
alia se ferat ante uia ’—se having been mis- 
taken for s¢ a contraction of stet, and ferat 
for procul, i.e. fe for a contraction of pro, 
r for c, a (open) for uv, and ¢ for /, common 
errors. 
In IT. i. 13, 14 


‘Casta placent superis; pura cum _ ueste 
uenite, 
Et manibus puris sumite fontis aquam ;’ 


following Dissen Mr. Némethy takes puris 
manibus as datives, and explains ‘ puris 
per prolepsin “ut purae fiant.”’ A more 
correct explanation is that of Dr. Postgate, 
who comparing Soph. Oed. Col. 469, cited 
by Schulze, zpGrov pév tepas xoas 
Kpyvns éveyxov, Orywv, says 
‘the hands must be clean before the holy 
water for the lustration is touched; the 
water now mentioned is used not to cleanse 
but to sanctify! It would be strange if 
puris in the pentameter were proleptic and 
not pura in the hexameter, no more here 
than in I. x. 27, where the same phrase 
‘pura cum ueste’ occurs. 


in 17-22 


‘ Vota cadunt ; utinam strepitantibus aduolet 
alis 
Flauaque coniugio uincula portet Amor, 
Vincula quae maneant semper dum tarda 
senectus 
Inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 
Hic ueniat Natalis auis prolemque ministret 
Ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes ;’ 


1 J. P. Postgate’s Selections from Tibullus and 
Others, p. 105. 
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which is the reading of codd. AVGC, except 
that codd. VGC have ‘uincula que et 
maneant’ in line 19 and cod. G has ‘Hee’ 

in line 21, Mr. Némethy explains ‘uota 
cadunt’ to mean ‘uerba uotorum ex ore 
Cornuti uouentis excidunt, 2.e. uota nuncu- 
pantur;’ and ‘utinam strepitantibus aduolet 
alis... Amor’ he explains to mean ‘ poeta 
optat ut Cornuto uota nuncupanti boni 
auspicii (bonae auis) loco Amor alatus ap- 
pareat.’ This explanation of ‘ uota cadunt’ 
—different from that usually hitherto given 
by editors, viz. that cadunt=eweniunt (in 
support of which no better parallels have 

been cited by them than I. vi, 85 ‘haec aliis 
maledicta cadant’ and Ter. Adelphi IV. vii. 
22 ‘si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non 
cadit’)—has the merit of not requiring 
‘uiden’ ut’ of the codd. deterr. to be substi- 
tuted for ‘ utinam’; and with it the words 
‘utinam ... comas’ might be understood as 
the wishes of Cornutus himself,—the poet’s 
wish in that case being expressed in the 
concluding distich, which adopting Heins’ 
conjecture Hac... aw Mr. Némethy reads 
as ‘Hac ueniat Natalis aui prolemque mini- 
stret Ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes.’ 

In II. iv. 37, 38 


‘Hine fletus rixaeque sonant ; haec denique 
causa 
fecit ut infamis hic deus esset Amor ;’ 


Mr. Némethy reads from the conjecture 
of Broukhuyzen nunc for hic, but omits to 
state that he also conjectured erret (as in 
ITI. v. 106). Similar statements of only 
half the emendation (it is curious to observe) 
appear in the editions of Baehrens and of 
Hiller. 

In II. v. 30 

‘Garrula siluestri fistula sacra deo,’ 

Mr. Némethy takes the ‘siluestri deo’ to 
be fistulae’ comparing 
Virg. Ecl. , 33 primos calamos 
cera plures Instituit.’ Pan 
however has already been spoken of by 
name, and after him Pales ; and the better 
opinion perhaps is that the god here alluded 
“4 is ‘Siluanus, tutor finium’ (Hor. Epod. 

i. 22), ‘aruorum pecorisque deus’ (Virg. 
viii. 601) Roman deity to whom 
many of the attributes of the Greek god 
Pan were transferred.’ ! 

In III. ii. 17, 18 (Lygd.) 
‘Pars quae sola mei superabit corporis, 

ossa 
Incinctae nigra candida ueste legent,’ 


1 J. P. Postgate’s Selections from Tibullus and 
Others, p. 127 


‘Incinctae’ Mr. Némethy explains as 
discinctae, non cinctae, tunicis recinctis. 
‘Nihil enim,’ he says, ‘in sacris nexi aut 
uincti esse debebat ;’ cf. Seru. ad Verg. Aen. 
ii. 134, ‘piaculum est in sacrificiis aliquid 
esse religatum ’ ; = he cites Tib. I. v. 15, 
16, Ovid M. vii. 182, 3, Suet. Aug. 101. 
‘ Incinctus igitur,’ continues, ‘hoc loco 
non significat succinctum, sed discinctum, 
cuius significationis hucusque unum exem- 
plum erat notum apud Isid. Orig. x. 151, de 
muliere grauida : “ Incincta, i.e. sine cinctu, 
quia praecingi fortiter uterus non permittit,” 
unde Gallice mulier grauida uocatur 
enceinte. Ego addo Ouid. Fast. v. 675 
“Hue uenit incinctus tunicain mercator,” 
ubi agitur de mercatore festo Mercurii 
sacris operante et ob id ipsum discincto, 
quod fugit interpretes.’ This explanation, 
probably the right one (will Mr. Némethy 
be surprised to hear?) was assigned to 
incinctae here by Dr. Postgate in his Selec- 
tions from Tibullus and Others,? and was 
suggested for idcinctus in the Ovidian 
passage by F. A. Paley in his edition of 
P. Owdu Nasonis Fasti published in 
1860,3—a suggestion subsequently quoted 
by G. H. Hallam in his edition of The Fasti 
of Ovid. 
In ITT. iv. 35 (Lygd.) 
‘Ima uidebatur talis inludere palla ; 
Namque haec in nitido corpore uestis 
erat ;’ 


Mr. Némethy, in common with previous 
editors, takes talis inludere as ‘de ueste 
longa pedes feriente ;’ but he does not explain 


Dr. Postgate’s words are : ‘ ineinctae, with their 

robes ungirded. Suet. Aug. 101 tells us that 
Augustus’ ashes were gathered up by the principal 
members of the equestrian order in ungirdled 
tunics, ‘‘tunicati et distincti pedibusque nudis” 
This word has usually the sense of ‘‘ girded,” and 
so most edd. take it here. But the evidence of 
facts and probability tends another way. The 
Romans would be well acquainted with the cere- 
monies which Lygdamus is describing ; and, even 
if the negative compound had never been used 
before, it would have no ainbiguity for them. 
Compare Lucan viii. 787 ‘et ‘nustzx ossa medullis,” 
where no one could fail to see that ‘‘ inustus” 
means ‘‘unburnt,” though it occurs nowhere else 
in this sense. But there is reason to believe that 
incinctus “ ungirdled ” was in vulgar use, as Isidore 
assigns this sense to explain inemcta, a pregnant 
woman, whence is derived the Fr. enceinte.’ 

8 A. Paley’s words are: ‘incinctus Gierig 
takes here for cinctus, and Keightley compares 
incinctos Lares,” ii. 634. Perhaps it means ‘‘ 
girt,” with the tunic allowed to fall low, for so the 
institores or pedlar-mer re dressed, as we know 
from Prop. V. (IV.) ii. «mundus demissis 
institor in tunicis.”” As middle ages, the 
Roman merchants had a distinctive dress ; and 
are said to have carried a purse at their girdles.’ 
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why it is not talis alludere, as in Stat. Theb. 
ix. 336 ‘extremis alludunt aequora plantis,’ 
and elsewhere. For that purpose neither 
of two passages compared by him, viz. 
Tib. I. vii. 46 and Propert. III. xvii. 32 is 
to the point ; nor is a third passage, where, 
he says, Lygdamus is imitated, viz. Ciris 144, 
‘suspensam gaudens in corpore ludere 


_uestem.’ Talis inludere does not mean the 


same as in talis ludere. In another passage 
sometimes cited, viz. Hor. Sat. I. iv. 138, 9, 
‘ubi quid datur oti Inludo chartis,’ the 
early editors Baxter Gesner and Zeune and 
(alone perhaps among recent editors) the 
late Arthur Palmer rightly explained 
wnludo chartis as being equivalent to the 
paraphrase of an ancient Scholiast ‘perdo 
chartas scribendo, i.e. ‘I mock paper’ 
by scribbling on it and so disappoint, 
as it were, the paper when I tear up my 
abortive attempts, it being impossible to 
get out of inludo chartis Orelli’s rendering 
‘quasi ludens conicio in chartas.’! That 
being so, it might be contended that here 
the meaning of talis inludere cannot be ‘to 
play on (or against) the ankles,’ but must be 
‘to mock, trick, make game of the ankles’ 
by now concealing now revealing them, and 
so to disappoint, as it were, the ankles, by 
failing to cover them as the palla would if 
it reached the feet, as in Val. Flac. i. 385, or 
swept the ground, as in Ovid M. xi. 166. 
But here probably we ought with Cyllenius 
to read talis alludere, what it has been 
stated he had found in a MS. of his own. 
The distich was suspected by Heyne?; and 
certainly namque looks suspicious. 

A few places which present difficulties of 


1 See R. Y. Tyrrell’s review of ‘ Wickham’s 
Horace, Vol. ii.’ in The Classical Review, Vol. v. 
. 170. 
*Pallam,’ he wrote, ‘expectabam in Apolline ; 
quandoquidem is proprius deo amictus (ef. supra 
II. v. 8) olim omnino uatibus, hinc citharoedis 
communis. Verum in ea describenda laborare 
adeo Tibullum’ [Lygdamum] ‘aegre fero. Penta- 
meter saltem friget uel maxime.’ 


construction or of sense have been passed 
by without comment, e.g. I. ii. 31 ‘non 
labor hic,’ I. iii. 9 ‘Delia non usquam,’ 
I. iii. 26 ‘memini,’ I. iv. 63 ‘carmina ni 
sint,’ IT. vi. 10 ‘et mihi facta tuba est,’ 
III. iv. 39 ‘ueniens,’ TTI. v. 3 ‘autem,’ a 
prosaic conjunction found nowhere else in 
the Tibullian sylloge, only once in Proper- 
tius, viz. at IT. xxxii. (III. xxx.) 29 (where 
possibly it is a corruption of aliter, and only 
once in Virgil, viz. at Aen. ii. 101 (where 
possibly it is a corruption of animo). 

The two volumes do not show that Mr. 
Némethy has taken as much pains as pre- 
sumably he might have taken to ascertain 
and to recognise the views of others on 
points of doubt or of difficulty. On the 
whole however the result of the Hungarian 
scholar’s ‘labor sane iucundissimus,’ not- 
withstanding some drawbacks, will to many 
be of real value for elucidation of the poems 
of authors who have been long undeservedly 
neglected. 

It is much to be regretted that, whereas 
in the second volume there is an ‘Index 
Lygdami’ and an ‘Index Panegyrici,’ both 
avowedly adapted from Hiller’s ‘Index Ver- 
borum’ of the whole sylloge, the editor did 
not add to the first volume an ‘Index 
Tibulli’ and an ‘ Index Sulpiciae.’ 

The books (badly sewed) are printed 
in clear type on good paper with wide 
margins ; but the revision for the press has 
been inadequate, and there are numerous 
errata besides those noted in the Corrigenda. 

The length of this article will, it is hoped, 
be deemed justified by the consideration, 
that the Editor of this Journal, for reasons 
which can be appreciated, has suffered to go 
unreviewed init some important contributions 
to the subjects treated—such as his Selec- 
tions to which references have been made, 
and also his edition of Tibulli Aliorumque 
Carminum Libri Tres in the new Series of 
Oxford Classical Texts with brief critical 
annotations. 

SaMvEL ALLEN. 


PHILLIMORE’S TRANSLATION OF PROPERTIUS. 


Propertius. Translated by J.S. 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1906. 12mo. Pp. xii+ 184. 3s. 6d. net. 


Proressor PuHittimore in his preface to 
this translation points out that the text 


which he has here followed differs in some 
respects from that which he issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1901. The variation 
consists mainly in the larger number of con- 
jectures now admitted into the text. This 
change he defends (if it needs defence) 
adequately, by insisting on the difference 
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between the position of the editor of a text 
in a series and that of a translator. 

As to principles of translation Prof. 
Phillimore says he has studied before all 
things to be faithful in his version and 
adopts as his maxim the words of the 
astrologer Horus: inque meis libris nil 
prius esse fide. But what after all, he asks, 
is faithful translation? In particular can 
the conditions of faithful translation be 
fulfilled by a translation from verse into 
prose? The great desideratum of the trans- 
lator, he says, is adaptability in the language 
he uses. From this point of view two epochs 
in our literature have been favourable to 
translators. One is the period of youth 
when the language is still elastic and recep- 
tive. Then comes the time when great 
literary models assert their tyranny and fix a 
standard to which translators as well as other 
writers are expected to conform, to the loss of 
all individuality. To-day these fetters on the 
translator have weakened and ‘ the incipient 
senile ataxy of English restores us some- 
thing of the receptiveness which in the 
Elizabethans was an effect of juvenile elas- 
ticity.’ These views come to their natural 
and logical conclusion in the assertion that 
‘a faithful translator is in duty bound to 
be faithful in absurdity where, to the best 
of his appreciation, the Latin is absurd.’ 
Translation in fact is a sort of transplanta- 
tion, and the plant will thrive in its new 
surroundings the better the more of the 
original soil you leave adhering to it. This 
is the spirit in which Hobbes, reading in 
Thucydides (viii. 38) that the Spartan Theri- 
menes év xéAnte adavitera, repre- 
sents him as suiling off ‘in a light horseman.’ 

Against this view in the abstract it is 
difficult to argue. And yet there is another 
side to the question. It has been said with 
much truth that style in a translation should 
never be an End-in-itself : the greatest merit 
of a translation is that the style should not 
attract attention to itself. Local colour is 
good, especially when you get it right, but 
after all transparency is best. The work of 
a translator is in any case merely an approxi- 
mation. He must sacrifice much, and so it 
is all the more important that all he sets 
down shall help the mind on the right track. 
There must be no discordant note, nothing 
to distract the mind by alien associations. 
There is the danger, no doubt, of smoothing 
down all translations to one dead-level, but 
there is also the danger of over translation. 
To parody Lessing’s dictum on drinking, it 
is impossible to get enough into a translation, 
but you may easily get too much. 


In the translation of an ancient author 
modernisms form one frequent source of 
distraction to the reader; and from false 
steps in this. direction Prof. Phillimore’s 
translation is not free. Take for instance 
the rendering ‘Nay, many times have I 
spun thee a sonnet of fresh verse’ (at tibi 
saepe novo deduxt carmina uersu i. 16. 41). 
The term sonnet has definite and rather 
strong associations with a literary form and 
a literary age far removed from Propertius, 
and its introduction, so far from helping in 
the effort to revive the Propertian world, is 
a hindrance and a stumbling-block. Perhaps 
the worst example of a modernism not only 
unnecessary but distracting is at i. 3. 5: 
assiduis Edonis fessa choreis ‘an Edonian 
Bacchante wearied cut by the pauseless 
saraband.’ Why need choreis be rendered 
by the name of any particular dance, ancient 
or modern? If the dance must be par- 
ticularized, why choose one so singularly 
inappropriate? Fancy Maenads engaged 
hour after hour in dancing the solemn 
saraband! You might just as well imagine 
Calliope dancing a hornpipe. Compared with 
this, such mere supertluities as ‘the Phthian 
paladin’ for Phthii viri may be passed 
over, 

Nearly allied to the topic of modernism 
is that of colloquialism. No doubt there is 
much colloquialism in Propertius. Nam bene 
nostis eum looks much more like Terence 
than Ovid. Still, occasions are rare when 
slang is positively called for, and one shies 
a little at such a phrase as ‘IT was down 
among the dead men’ (iii. 16. 9). Nor are 
we quite satisfied when we find that all there 
is in the original to evoke this is the simple 
pulsus sum. Nor can we regard as fortunate 
the rendering of ebria by ‘fuddled ’ (i. 3. 10) 
or of et mihi (ibid. 38) by ‘ugh!’ Nor 
yet the rendering of latrantem Anubin (iii. 
11. 41) as ‘snarling Anubis.’ It is true that 
the word is used here in a depreciatory 
sense ; but still latro neither by its usage 
nor its sound suggests ‘snarling,’ for which 
Latin has another word, but rather a deep- 
mouthed baying, as the voice of one of 
Theseus’ hounds. 

Again, Propertius abounds in manner- 
isms, and a certain amount of mannerism in 
rendering Propertius may well be allowed. 
But there are mannerisms in Prof. Phiilli- 
more’s translation that do not correspond to 
any mannerism in Propertius, and seem to 
some extent unmotived. The word ‘sluice,’ 
for instance, noun and verb, receives special 
favour : Pactoli liquor, for instance (i. 6. 31), 
becomes the ‘sluice of Pactolus,’ and there 
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are several other instances. Why, again, 
should Niobae bis sex ad busta (ii. 20. 7) 
become ‘ Niobe at her six pairs of graves’? 
Bis sex means twice siz, and who ever thinks 
of Niobe’s children in pairs? May not the 
mere English reader be staggered at reading 
(ii. 25. 26) of a chariot driver who claims 
the prize because ‘his seventh wheel has 
grazed the turning-post ahead,’ and perhaps 
even turn up the Dictionary of Antiquities 
to see whether after all the ancient chariot 
had more wheels than a modern express 
locomotive? This case however differs from 
the former, as Propertius certainly did write 
septima rota. 

Lastly, Propertius, no doubt, is occasion- 
ally obscure; and perhaps the canons of 
‘fidelity ’ demand that where the original is 
obscure the translation shall be obscure too. 
But still in regard to any particular transla- 
tion the question remains ‘ Is it ever wneces- 
sarily obscure?’ I do not feel that in 
regard to Prof. Phillimore’s translation this 
question can always be answered in the 


negative. One certainly sticks a little over 
such sentences as ‘I have often praised you 
by a confusion of divers charms that passion 
might deem you to be what you were not’ 
(iii. 24, 5, 6). I suspect misprints at iii. 
23. 17, 18 


et quaecumque dolens reperit non stulta 
puella 
garrula, cum blandis ducitur hora dolis 


‘and much pleasant wit besides such (? such 
as) a girl can invent when she is on thorns 
and (? and has) a long hour to wile away in 
fond slynesses.’ 

The criticisms here offered are grounded 
for the most part on a difference of view as 
to principles of translation. To praise the 
care and fine scholarship that characterize 
the work is quite superfluous, and Prof. 
Phillimore may well claim our thanks for 
bringing us several stages nearer this genuine 
but difticult poet. 

E. Seymer Tuompson. 


LEASE’S LIVY. 


Titt Livi ab urbe condita Libri I, XX, 
XXII. Edited with Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Index, by Emory B. Lease, 
the College of the City of New York. 
University Publishing Co.: New York, 
Boston, and New Orleans, 1905. Pp. 
Ixxii+ 438. $1.40. 


Tuts is a book which is difficult to review 
fairly and not easy to review at all. Its 
author, as readers of this journal are aware, 
has devoted much time and trouble to the 
minute investigation of Livian and Latin 
expression, The preface gives evidence of 
wide and industrious study of much that 
bears, more or less indirectly, on the inter- 
pretation of the text ; and it presents, especi- 
ally in the Introduction, a great deal of 
information which may well be useful to the 
teacher. The notes are terse. The printing 
is good and clear, and there are eight aspect- 
able maps! and plans. Lastly it is procurable 
at what for an American book is a very 
moderate price. 


' These I cannot stay to examine. I will only 
note that imperial sites such as the Villas of 
Domitian and Hadrian seem out of place in the 
map of Latium Antiquissimum, where too M. Catillus 
should be M. Catillt. 


So much is evident on the surface ; but 
when we probe a little deeper, we strike on 
questions by no means easy to answer to our 
satisfaction. To begin with, what brings 
Books I and XXI and XXIT within the 
cover of the same volume ? What has legend- 
ary Rome to do with the events of the Han- 
nibalic war? What Prof. Lease has without 
explanation tied together, I shall take the | 
liberty of separating, and confine my re- 
marks upon details to the ample field pre- 
sented by the first third of his book. 

Prof. Lease’s attitude towards the text is 
non-critical. It is significant that he has 
accomplished his task of editing three books 
of Livy with never a mention of Madvig’s 
Emendationes Livianae. His commentary 
on each book is pinned to a single edition as 
sermon to scripture, and for him and his 
readers the text of a German editor, M. 
Mueller or E. Wé6lfflin, has to count as 
verbally inspired. 

This is no exaggeration. Here are the 
words in which on p, 246 Mr. Lease speaks 
of the authority of the Corpus of Latin 
Inscriptions and of M. Mueller’s text : ‘Livy’s 
usage as exhibited by the third decade is 
decisive for his preference regarding the 
form of this word. Jn M. Mueller’s edition 
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“isdem” is used 16 times, “eisdem” 6 times, 
and “iisdem” only 3 times. C.I.L. vol. vi. 
is no less decisive, “isdem” being found 96 
times, “eisdem” 4 times, but “isdem” only 
once.’ (Italics are mine.) 

I have found it very difficult to picture to 
myself what Mr. Lease had in view when 
he composed this book. But I learn from the 
Preface firstly that it is intended for ‘the 
student,’ and secondly that 


‘The aim of the editor has been to call attention 
to those peculiarities of style that have given the 
prose of Livy its characteristic quality and its 
enduring fame.’ 


And for this purpose 


‘The various synthetic and stylistic phenomena 
that appear scattered here and there in the three 
books selected for annotation have been collected 
and arranged, together with other correlated con- 
structions, under their proper categories in the 
Introduction.’ 


Some thirty-eight pages alone of the In- 
troduction are taken up with this subject. 
If they were its sole or chief raison d’étre 
they might easily, and more appropriately, 
have been published as an article or a 
small pamphlet, and accordingly I must 
conclude that Mr. Lease had in view in his 
Introduction and Commentary other wants 
of the student. Having no light from the 
editor? I must find a standard for myself, 
and I shall therefore lay down that an an- 
notated edition for a ‘student’ should give 
him all the help that may reasonably be 
expected from a commentary for the com- 
plete understanding of his text ; and no more. 
Does Mr. Lease’s book fulfil the first, the 
positive condition? I cannot honestly say 
that it does. On the contrary I am un- 
able to find a single passage of the first 
book where the text presents corruptions or 
special difficulties in which he will get help 
from Mr. Lease. I would not require from 
the editor that he should abandon his 
plan of avoiding all textual problems ; but 
he might have shown by note illustration or 
translation how he would deal with the 
difficulties which critics had found in the 
tradition. 


I. 4. 4 ‘forte quadam diuinitus super ripas 
Tiberis effusus lenibus stagnis nec adiri us- 


1 From the character of some of the notes I 
should think his student was a very young one. 
Here are the first two on i. 13. ‘Tum Sabinae 
mulieres ... crinibus passis scissaque ueste, uicto 
malis muliebri pauore, ausae se inter tela uolantia 
inferre’ ‘malis: distinguish between the various 
meanings of md/is and mdlis. cf. §38e uicto— 
pauore: the cause of ausae.’ 


quam ad iusti cursum poterat amnis, et posse 
quamuis languida mergi aqua infantes spem 
ferentibus dabat.’ More advanced students 
than those who have to be warned not to 
confuse médlis and mdlis would like to know 
if Livy meant poterat to be personal or im- 
personal, and, if personal, what is to be said 
about the expression ‘ Tiberis adiri poterat 
ad iusti cursum amnis.’ Their only clue is 
the irrational comma after amnis. 

8. 3 ‘alii ab numero auium... eum se- 
cutum numerum putant.’ Mr. Lease says on 
secutum ‘se. esse Romulum.’ The ditticult 
use of secutwm itself is left unnoted. Simi- 
larly in the same section the use of habuisse 
in ‘ita habuisse Etruscos.’ 

ib. 6 ‘eo ex finitimis populis turba omnis 
sine discrimine, liber an seruus esset, auida 
nouarum rerum perfugit, idque primum ad 
coeptam magnitudinem roboris fuit.’ Com- 
ment I should think was required on the 
construction of liber an seruus esset in semi- 
dependence on discrimine and on the sense 
and phrasing of the last clause ; and so does 
the German commentator on whom Mr. 
Lease draws largely for his notes. But 
Mr. Lease has nothing but extracts from 
Lactantius and Minucius Felix and _ refer- 
ences to classical authors on the miscellaneous 
character of the refugees in general, and 
the following note on roboris: ‘depends on 
primum ; cf. Gell. xviii, 12, 7, eo res auxit.’ 
This was wholly dark to me till I referred 
to the source and read in Weissenborn 
‘roboris s. Gell. 18, 12, 7 M. Cato In 
OriGINIBUS (my capitals) eodem conuenae 
conplures ex agro accessitauere, eo res eorwin 
(my italics) auxit.’ 

15. 6 ‘ex bello tam tristi laeta repente 
pax cariores Sabinas.. . fecit.’? Mr. Lease 
notes that ex is temporal and repente is used 
adjectivally ; but a student should also be 
warned that the subject of the verb is the 
whole of the first seven words, which are 
conjoined, as it were, by hyphens. 

14. 3 ‘seu ob infidam societatem regni, 
seu quia haud iniuria caesum credebat.’ 
Mr. Lease illustrates the thought. But it 
is quite as necessary to point out that here 
too the separate words represent a single 
notion, ‘the fact that partnership in royalty 
is never to be trusted.’ 

18. 2 ‘Pythagoram... quem... circa 
Metapontum Heracleamque et Crotona iu- 
uenum aemulantium studia coetus habuisse 
constat.’ If the collocation -que et and the 
Greek accusative Crotona required notes, 
surely something should have been said 
about the words following. 

32. 12 ‘fieri solitum ut fetialis hastam 
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ferratam aut sanguineam praeustam ad fines 
eorum ferret.’ These words present a no- 
torious difficulty. Mr. Lease’s comment on 
hastam ferratam is ‘Among other nations 
also a spear tipped with iron and dipped in 
blood was a symbol of war’ (italics are mine). 

39. 4 ‘inde puerum liberum loco coeptum 
haberi.’ For the gen. in -wnm Mr. Lease 
refers to the section of his Introduction on 
the Archaisms of Livy but has nothing on 
the use of liberi of a single child, which is 
much more puzzling to a student. 

As I have had to mention this portion of his 
literary criticism, I will add something about 
its contents. He says (p. xxx) ‘The prose of 
the Silver Age is characterised chiefly by the 
extensive use of Archaisms, Poetical 
Words and Constructions, Collo- 
quialisms, Grecisms, and Neolog- 
isms.’ (This sentence, which I cannot stop 
to criticise, will cause some dismay to in- 
vestigators of Silver latinity.) ‘The follow- 
ing treatment will show to what extent each 
of these elements enters into the style of 
Livy and will set forth the relative import- 
ance of each... Archaisms were used 
more frequently in the first decade, and 
more sparingly later, except in quoting laws 
and ancient documents. The following words 
and forms are found chiefly in earlier writers.’ 
‘Archaic words’ (8) are then cited from places 
in Book I, and ‘Archaic Forms’ (11) are cited 
from the same Book. Out of these only 5 
ot the former and only 3 of the latter, 
together less than half the whole number, 
are Livy's. The rest are avowedly citations 
from Old Latin, and as such are no more 
archaisms of the historian than the words 
which occur in Cicero’s quotations from 
Ennius and so forth are archaisms of the 
orator. 

Amongst archaisms is placed nec procul 
(for non or haud procul) in e. 25. 11 ‘alter 
qui nec procul aberat.’ It is not conceivable 
that Livy should have used an archaism in 
this place; and there is corruption in the 
passage though ec, which must be for ne 
quidem, seems sound. nec ipse would set 
the passage right. 

57. 7 ‘id cuique spectatissimum sit quod 
necopinato uiri aduentu occurrerit oculis.’ 
The ditticulty of seizing the precise meaning 
of spectatissimum is recognized in Seeley’s 
note on the passage, to which I would refer. 
Weissenborn gives no help, and all that Mr. 
Lease has is : ‘applied to things, first in Livy ; 
see § 35,’ the section of the Introduction 
in which it is stated that Livy used neo- 
logisms. 

Difficulties in the narrative and topo- 


graphy are similarly passed over. Thus in 
8, 5 the place of Romulus’ asylum is said 
by Livy to be inter duos lucos ‘as you go 
down.’ Romulus’ city was on the Palatine, 
but the Asylum was on the Capitoline. No 
notice is taken of the discrepancy which 
Livy has slurred over. In the same section 
Livy’s statement about the refugees directly 
contradicts that of Dionysius; but Mr. Lease 
notes nothing. Again, the account in 37, | 
of a Roman stratagem in the elder Tarquin’s 
war with the Sabines is obscure and indeed 
unintelligible until it is compared with that 
of Dionysius 3. 55. But Mr. Lease is silent. 

Mr. Lease’s linguistic sense and acquaint- 
ance with Latin usage leave something to be 
desired. As (p. 181, note) he does me the 
honour to quote from my Sermo Latinus a 
perhaps somewhat obvious remark on the 
love of modern English for variety in ex- 
pression,! I will note that his statements 
about operatus and operari (which he says 
on 31. 8 was a technical expression and in 
§ 24 was coined by Virgil) might be corrected 
from the Journal of Philology, xxvi. pp. 314, 
sqq. and his statement that the ‘omission’ of 
esse with the future infinitive is the rule in 
Livy as in Caesar could be enlarged from 
Idq. Forsch. iv. pp. 252 sq., and pass on to 
some other matters. 

2.3 ‘tum nimio plus quam satis tutum 
esset accolis rem Troianam crescere ratus.’ 
nimio plus is translated altogether too much, 
and is said to be a colloquialism. Livy was 
too good an artist to introduce a collo- 
quialism here, nor is the diction of the Odes 
of Horace (I. 18. 15, 33. 1) colloquial. 

5. 1 ‘in Palatio monte.’ Note ‘Palatio 
a substantive.’ Does Mr. Lease think, or 
know of anyone who thinks, that it could 
be an adjective? What, then, is the use of 
his note? Its genesis is easier to discover. 
In 1861 Madvig (Emend. Livianae, p. 47) 
pointed out that the apposition of mons to 
Palatium was hard to parallel, and accord- 
ingly proposed to bracket it. Weissenborn 
subsequently wrote ‘gewohnlich sagt man 
mons Palatinus oder einfach Palatium,’ and 
Mr. Lease derives from Weissenborn. 

10. 7 ‘bina postea...opima parta sunt 
spolia.’ Mr. Lease asks ‘Why not duo?’ 
Spolia is a word of the same class as litterae 
and castra, as may be seen from ‘spolia ducts 
hostium caesi’ two sections above, and Gild- 
ersleeve-Lodge (§ 97, R. 3) or any grammar 
will give Mr. Lease the rule. 

12. 1 ‘in aduersum Romani subiere.’ | 


1 In the same sentence as he quotes from Mark 
Twain’s immortal disquisition on the German 
language. 
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Note ‘(se. montem) : up the hill ; cf. adverso 
flumine.’ aduersum is neuter as the opposi- 
tion, 7m aequum, shows; compare 7. 23. 9 
where there is the same opposition. The 
phrase is understood by Weissenborn, though 
he translates ‘auf den entgegenstehenden 
Berg (Mr. Lease’s montem, the word in Livy’s 
sentence being collem) von unten hinan- 
riicken.’ 

24.4 ‘iubente rege “sagmina” inquit “te, 
rex, posco.” rex ait “puram tollito.”’ Note 
on puram, ‘sc. herbam.’ This ellipse also is 
impossible. pura must be read ; puram has 
simply crept in from the following puram 
herbam. 

ib. 7 ‘ut illa palam prima postrema ex 
illis tabulis ceraue recitata sunt.’ Note on 
tabulis ceraue ‘= tabula cerata. See § 67. 
The enclitic -ve as used here hardly means 
more than -que.’ This is all wrong. The 
plural tabul ae is correct, and the -we is to be 
strictly interpreted. The treaty’s terms are 
said to be read ‘from the boards or the wax’ 
to prevent any loophole by which the treaty 
could be denounced as informal. 

35. 3 ‘se non rem nouam petere quippe 
qui non primus, quod quwisquam indignari 
mirariue posset sed tertius Romae peregrinus 
regnum adfectet.’ Mr. Lease says that the 
use of quisquam here is accounted for by 
the influence of the 207 preceding, and refers 
to 18 § 5 ‘neque se quisquam . . . praeferre 
illi uiro ausi.’ There the negative is in the 
quisquam sentence, here it is outside it. 
But Mr. Lease does not appear to have 
heard of Madvig’s excursus in his edition of 
the de Finibus, p. 835. 

The note on 3 § 3 ‘“ubicumque et qua- 
cumque matre genitus,” quicumque for 
libet, or quivis, is common first in Livy,’ is 
equally unfortunate. Ascanius was not 
born of any mother you pleased. Weissen- 
born says correctly that whicumque, like qu- 
cumque, is often found in Livy ohne verb. 
finit. 

Mr. Lease’s discussion of Livy’s poetical 
usages starts with a section on his use of 
hexameter and pentameter endings. ‘A 
characteristic of his style is the frequent 
dactylic <=) close of his sentences.’ 
A note adds that this usage was condemned 
by both Cicero (Or. 201, De Or. iii. 182, etc.) 
and Quintilian (ix. 4. 72). What these 
Roman critics wished to banish from prose 
were the recognized verse endings of their 
times, e.g. placutsse | Catont (Quintilian). 
But Mr. Lease’s examples are of another type : 
‘ The last five feet of the hexameter were used 
in 15, 2 “praedam portantes Veios | rediere.”’ 
His ‘pentameter’ endings are similar. The 


first is 9. 2 ‘nouo | populo | peterent,’ and 
the second 12. 2 ‘Hostius Hostilius.’ ! 

On 9. 1 ‘prolis nee cum finitimis conubia 
essent’ we have the comment ‘if hiatus be 
allowed between the fifth and the sixth 
foot, a complete dactylic hexameter,’ Had 
Mr. Lease investigated the question he has 
thus proposed, he would have cancelled his 
note. 


A special feature of the edition is the 
number of statements on the relative fre- 
quency of words, usages, and idioms in Livy 
and in other Latin writers. These state- 
ments and statistics, except such as are 
based on the published papers cited by Mr. 
Lease, the majority even of scholars will not 
be in a position to check. An example will 
show that they cannot be trusted implicitly. 
9 § 8 proximi quique ‘the masculine and 
feminine plural of quisque is very rare and 
not used elsewhere by Livy.’ See however 
5. 8 fin, 10. 35. 8, 37. 43. 8, 39. 31. 12. 
But granting their correctness, are they of 
utility to the student? What does he learn 
from the precise information (p. 202) that 
haud dubie occurs 80 times in Livy (25 in 
decade I, 26 in decade IT, 25 in decade 
IV, and 4 in Books 41-45)? What does it 
profit him to know that fulmine ictus (3. 9) 
occurs 6 times in Livy and de caelo tactus 51 
times, unless we know more? The student 
would have been much more grateful for 
help towards the meaning of that far from 
easy sentence ‘Auentino fulmine ictus 
regnum per manus tradidit.’ 

Statistics, properly controlled and intelli- 
gently interpreted, have always a tale to tell; 
but crude enumerations like these are value- 
less in themselves and of no use for literary 
or aesthetic appreciations. You might as 
well estimate the worth of an Assumption 
by calculating the exact quantity of the 
different pigments which constitute its 
surface. 

I am sincerely sorry to have to speak in 
these terms of this book. But its appearance, 
especially in a series under the direction of 
Professors Gildersleeve and Lodge, is a se- 
rious sign. I do not now lay stress on the 
inaccuracies which disfigure it, especially as 
Mr. Lease has shown by articles and criticism 
in this journal and elsewhere that he is 
alive to the importance of correctness in 
details. But the methods and principles of 
editing which it reveals call for vigorous 
protest. They are those of a school which, 


' Will Mr. Lease tell us on what evidence he 
scans ostilius ? 
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with the best intentions in the world, is 
going the direct way to destroy the study of 
the classics by emptying it of all its value 
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and interest—the school of ‘rapid reading” 
and mechanical dissections. 
J. P. Posrearr. 


FOTHERINGHAM’S CHRONICLES OF EUSEBIUS. 


The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's 
Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius. 
Reproduced in Collotype with an Intro- 
duction by Joun Kyicur ForHerincHan, 
M.A., Lecturer in Classical Literature at 
King’s College, London ; formerly Senior 


Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 4to. Pp. 


vi+ 66 + 242 Collotypes. £2 10s. net. 

Tue publication in complete facsimile of 
any early uncial MS. in Latin has _ its 
importance to the palaeographer. The 
standards of comparison for writing of this 
period are few in any one library and are 
themselves for the most part not dated or 
localised with any certainty. Photographs 
of specimen pages of many of the MSS. 
which cannot be gathered together by them- 
selves are no doubt fairly accessible, but the 
character of uncial hands makes such speci- 
mens far less useful here than in the case of 
later handwriting. The student of uncials 
must pay attention to the exceptional even 
more than to the ordinary practices of a 
scribe, must be at pains to note the semi- 
cursive forms into which the letters degener- 
ate where the scribe’s hand is cramped or 
tired, and must classify abbreviations and 
take account of a multiplicity of detail which 
he can only gather by examining page after 
page of text. The admirable collotypes in 
which the Oxford Press has set before us the 
important MS. Bodl. Auct. ii. 26 are there- 
fore most welcome even apart from the sub- 
ject of the work contained in the book. The 
date of the MS. however will, it is to be 
feared, remain an open question. The opinion 
of Prof. Traube, who would place it in the 
fifth century, rather than the sixth, will 
command respect, but the attempt to prove 
the point, by insisting on the date at which 
the continuation of the chronicle stopped, 
breaks down, not merely because it is absurd 
to assume that it must have been continued 
up to the time of writing, but also, as Mr. 
‘otheringham acutely shows, because it is 
very: doubtful whether the words upon which 
the argument is based, and which are 
assumed to have stood upon a page now lost, 


really did stand there in the original hand 
of the MS. The general palaeographical 
interest of the volume however is but a small 
part of its importance. The weightiest 
reasons for the reproduction of the MS. 
lie in the character of the book it contains. 

The Chronica of Eusebius consisted of 
two books. In the first he developed his 
thesis that Christianity, being founded upon 
Jewish history, so far from being an upstart 
religion unworthy of the attention of 
scholars, is superior in antiquity, and in the 
authority derived from antiquity, to profane 
history, including in the latter the remotest 
and vaguest mythological systems of Greece 
and Rome. In the second he adduced 
evidence for this in the form of elaborate 
chronological tables. Both books are un- 
fortunately lost, but much of them may be 
recovered from various sources. These 
include, besides a Syriac epitome of book ii. 
and large quotations from both books in 
later Greek chroniclers, which do not con- 
cern us here, an Armenian version of both 
books, somewhat imperfect, and the trans- 
lation and continuation of book ii. by St. 
Jerome, which is the most important. The 
Oxford MS. contains this, all except a few 
pages, and it is to the elucidation of ques- 
tions connected with its text that Mr. 
Fotheringham’s essay is directed. 

The complexity of these problems is 
unusually great, and Mr. Fotheringham is, 
we believe, entirely justified in saying that 
an editor of Jerome’s translation, or of 
Eusebius’ original so far as it can be 
restored, will have to be equipped with com- 
plete photographs of all the more important 
MSS. of the former in order to solve these 
problems satisfactorily. If Mr. Fothering- 
ham’s own essay, although he has seen all 
these MSS. and examined them singly with 
much pains and acumen, falls short, as it 
seems to us that it does, of a demonstration 
of the original shape of the chronicle, it may 
well be due to the same lack of complete 
collected materials which rendered the efforts 
of Scaliger and Schéne unsatisfactory, and 
not to any failure to grasp the problem or 
the mode of dealing with it. 
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The special difficulty of the case lies, as 
the editor points out, in the necessity for 
determining, not merely the words contained 
in Jerome’s original translation, but the 
position which they occupied on the page ; 
the tabular arrangement in columns, the 
spacing and even the size of the writing, 
being of the essence of the book and dating 
back in all probability to Eusebius with 
little modification on the part of the trans- 
lator. But the MSs. fall at once into two 
families, differing precisely in this respect, 
which Scaliger distinguished by the names of 
priores and posteriores. 

That the so-called posteriores—the exist- 
ing representatives of the family are in 
reality older than any of the priores—are to 
be regarded as better representing the form 
which Jerome adopted for his text is Mr. 
Fotheringham’s view, and the theory must, 
we think, hold the field for the present. 
The arguments which he employs in its 
favour cannot all be set out here, but the 
most convincing depends on the fact that the 
arrangement of events in two columns in 
the posteriores, as against a single column in 
the same part of the priores, corresponds to 
a distinction of the original entries in 
Eusebius’ tables into sacred and _ profane 
history, which is not only germane to the 
scheme of his work but is proved to have 
existed in the Greek by the evidence of the 
Armenian version, but which at the same 
time was neglected by Jerome in the 
additional entries which he inserted in his 
translation. Other arguments used by the 
editor seem to us much weaker, especially 
that derived from the number of MSs. 
(AMNPS) which agree in an identical page- 
arrangement of twenty-six lines. It is in- 
ferred that there is a presumption that the 
arrangement goes back to Jerome’s own 
study ; but as it would obviously be so much 
easier to copy such tables page for page, the 
presumption does not appear to go further 
than supposing a common ancestor for this 
group, such single ancestor not having 
necessarily a better claim to represent 
Jerome’s arrangement than the ancestor 
of any other group. Indeed this counting 
by tale is slightly misleading if NP are 
admitted to be copies of 8, which is the con- 
clusion to which Mr. Fotheringham has 
eventually come on the evidence of more 
accurate collation—perhaps since the first 
writing (in 1901) of his introduction. 

The chief representative of the priores 
is L, the British Museum MS., and the 
greatest objection to regarding the poster- 
tores as the only true witnesses to Jerome’s 


original lies not in the arrangement but in 
some details of the text of L. It is, as 
might be expected from its date, generally 
inferior to the so-called posteriores, but 
nevertheless has a number of readings 
which it is impossible to explain without 
reference to the Greek, and which may be 
naturally taken to be Jerome’s first thoughts, 
as against the posteriores in which the 
readings look like his corrections. Upon 
these passages Schone based his theory of 
successive recensions of the text by Jerome 
himself. That Jerome did make alterations 
in his version there is undoubtedly some 
evidence, both internal and external, the 
latter from the testimony of Rufinus ; but 
that they can ever be described as definitely 
as Schone seeks to plot them out is unlikely. 
Even with the most perfect collation of all 
the MSS. there will be too many uncer- 
tainties in the history of the text. In the 
first place we have but little idea of the 
probable amount of culture or apparatus for 
correction which may have been possessed 
by the scribes who joined the earlier links 
in the chain of transmission of our text. It 
is rash to assume that they never compared 
it with the Greek even if it be certain that 
they did not regularly do so. In the 
second place argument from the presence or 
absence of corrections is always rendered 
doubtful by the mode adopted by scribes for 
making corrections. if one MS. has 
subuertit and another emundauit 
(xafaipe) there is always a possibility that 
a common archetype had subuertit with wel 
emundauit interlined. Such a reading does 
not necessarily imply any doubt in the 
corrector’s mind as to which was the true 
reading, and certainly in such a case it is 
little more than chance which decides the 
reading adopted by the copyist. Again, the 
deletion of passages was often indicated 
only by such signs as va—cat, which might 
easily be overlooked. Schéne’s theory of a 
gradual evolution by which the size of the 
pages became reduced from the long form of 
L to the square shape of the 26-line MSS. 
is still more difficult to prove or disprove. 
On the whole we think that the balance of 
probability is against it; for if Mr. Fother- 
ingham is right in believing the arrange- 
ment of columns in L to be a corruption, 
and in this, for the reason stated above, we 
believe him to be right, then L’s witness to 
the size of the page is seriously invalidated. 
But when Mr. Fotheringham seeks to show 
that L must have had a 26-line ancestor on 
the evidence of a transposition in the text 
of the preface his assumption that the lines 
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contained the same amount as in the 26-line 
MSS. is at least a partial pelitio principit. 
The transposition could equally well be 
explained by the inversion of a single leaf 
in a minuscule MS. which would contain 
(within, say, 8 per cent.) much the same 
amount of text as a leaf of L itself. 

esides the text itself other matters of 
interest contained in the MS. receive eluci- 
dation in this edition. Mr. R. L. Poole has 
spent much labour upon the curious fifteenth- 


century scholia, which contain quotations 
from a singularly wide range of literature, 
though nothing very definite can be made 
out as to their author. A sixteenth-century 
owner, Jean du Tillet, is the subject of a long 
appendix by Mr. C. H. Turner. Lastly, we 
must not omit to mention facsimiles from 
the Udine and Paris MSS. which serve to 
supply the portion of the text which is 
missing in the Oxford MS. 
J. P. Ginson. 


MOULTON’S GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek based 
on W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. 
Winer’s Grammar, By James Hope 
Moutron, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Lit. (Lond.). 
T. and T. Clark, 38 George Street, 
Edinburgh, 1906. Svo. Vol. I. Prole- 
yomena, Pp. xx+274. &s. net. 


AMONG serious students of the New 
Testament, scarcely one probably could be 
found in England to-day who does not owe 
an inestimable debt to Winer’s Grammar, 
and in particular to the English translation 
or rather revision of it by the late Dr. 
W. F. Moulton. Only in the backwaters of 
solitary studies have earlier works kept 
their place. Two generations have benefited 
by what in its special province marked an 
epoch as much as Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon. Now a son sets forth to do for 
this age what his father did for the last. 

His success may be measured by the 
appearance, within seven months, of a 
second edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions running to ten pages of matter. From 
the title-page of this edition the claim to 
connexion with the old book has been 
rightly deleted. 

It is not without reason that Dr. J. H. 
Moulton on his very first page speaks to his 
readers of ‘a change in our conceptions of 
the subject nothing less than revolutionary.’ 
The importance of this change, and of 
justifying it, is in reality what has called 
this preliminary volume forth. Following 
Deismann, the author has abandoned the 
conception that the Greek of the New 
Testament writings is in essence Hebraic 
or Aramaic: he believes it to be merely 
‘Common’ or ‘ Hellenistic’ Greek of the 
non-literary kind. Readers of the Classical 


Review will be not unprepared for this 


pronouncement. A number of invaluable 
papers, it will be remembered, have appeared 
from Dr. Moulton’s pen, tracing in the various 
volumes of papyri which have been already 
published, parallels to nearly every con- 
struction hitherto explained as ‘ translation’ 
or ‘ Biblical’ Greek. That some such view 
should one day emerge was probably 
in any case to be expected as soon as 
grammarians had extended their outlook to 
the phenomena of the English language as it 
is now diffused through distant continents. 
The late Greek world presented many 
features of resemblance to the English 
civilisation. It was natural to guess that 
analogies would be discoverable between the 
two universal languages. The evidence of 
the papyri has confirmed the correctness of 
these conjectures. 

The sweep of this theory will be surmised 
when it is said that Dr. Moulton believes 
that in scarcely a single instance can it 
be positively asserted that a phrase or 
construction in the Septuagint or New 
Testament is directly due to literal trans- 
lation. All, he contends, are turns which 
can be paralleled by pure Greek,—only their 
frequency he allows to be due to their 
similarity to idioms in Aramaic. Thus the 
entire treatment of the New Testament 
Grammar becomes altered, and this, as he 
points out, involves in many cases alteration 
in the exegesis of particular passages. 

So cardinal is this issue that I shall make 
no apology for bestowing a disproportionate 
amount of space upon its consideration.! 
It must be allowed that the parallel of 
spoke. English—in substance identical, 
widely dissimilar in particulars—as men of 

' T gather from pp. 241-2 that Wellhausen must 
have made a similar criticism, and the author 
acknowledges that ‘we must be on our guard.’ 
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various counties, classes, countries, and 
nationalities use it, suggests many useful 
reflexions. Dr. Moulton e.g. observes that 
the Welshman’s ‘look you’ and ‘indeed’ 
show that a bilingual people do not translate 
into absolutely incorrect language, but 
overdo the use of a_ possible expression 
because it occurs frequently in the other 
language they speak. This is true. ‘Even 
the Greek of the Apocalypse itself,’ Dr. 
Moulton urges, ‘does not seem to owe any 
of its blunders to Hebraism,’ and he explains 
its peculiarities as almost altogether due to 
the want of Greek education, to illiteracy so 
far as Greek isconcerned. This again seems 
to satisfy the conditions of the question, 
and the author’s argument might have been 
strengthened, if he had pointed out that one 
of the regular consequences when a foreigner 
learns a language orally and not at all 
grammatically is an inclination to slur over 
case-endings and other inflexions. When 
such a man is under the necessity of writing 
the foreign language, this ignorance of the 
inflexions—slurred over in speech—betrays 
itself unmistakably. 

So far Dr. Moulton’s thesis seems to be 
not only illuminating but sound. His 
further contentions cause dubiety. To 
establish that many of the New Testament 
constructions are not merely ‘ Biblical’ or 
‘Semitic’ but ‘illiterate Common Greek,’ 
that they are thoroughly Greek in stamp, 
though not in frequency, he has not 
seldom to rely upon one or two isolated 
parallels from papyri or inscriptions. The 
comparison of English must occasion mis- 
givings. It is said that a Yorkshireman to 
the second generation is betrayed by his use 
of ‘bucket’ and ‘pail.’ An Irishman to the 
second generation certainly discovers himself 
by the form of his indirect questions. The 
use of ‘while’ for ‘until,’ ‘just now,’ of 
‘tart’ and ‘pie,’ of ‘hand’ or ‘finger’ in a 
clock, are all variations derivable from 
local origin. The speech of the nursery- 
maid necessarily invades the speech of her 
charges: we may be sure that the language 
of the radaywyds left its mark on Greek 
boys. A man whom I met very far from 
the Welsh borders and of whose nationality 
T had not then the slightest suspicion, ended 
an occasional sentence with ‘isn’t it?’ 
More instances might easily be put together ; 
but probably everyone on consideration will 
allownot only that the use of a provincial word 
or the choice of a particular word amongst 
several synonyms often persists after a family 
has migrated, but that an idiom, such as 
the stereotyped ‘ isn’t it ?’ after statements of 
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all forms, often does so, and that mimicry and 
imitation often produce a lasting effect on a 
man’s natural idiom. Thus Scotchmen who 
settle in England soon lose their natural 
aspirate, and a Suffolk servant-girl who has 
once taken service in a town returns home 
‘h’-less. A lively Irish boy’s use of ‘ will’ 
is quickly caught up by others till it seems 
correct. If we apply this analogy to Greek, 
we are led to expect that, especially amongst 
the less educated, local differences would 
exist. On this point Dr. Moulton is alive to 
the possibility, for he writes :— 


‘Are we to expect persistence of Ionic 
features in Asia Minor; and will the Greek 
of Egypt, Syria, Macedonia, and Italy differ 
to an extent which we can detect after two 
thousand years? Speaking generally, we 
may reply in the negative. Dialectic differ- 
ences there must have been in a language 
spoken over so large an area. But they 
need not theoretically be greater than those 
between British and American English, to 
refer again to the helpful parallel we ex- 
amined above (p. 19). We saw there that 
in the modern Weltsprache the educated 
colloquial closely approximates everywhere 
when written down, differing locally to some 
extent, but in vocabulary and orthography 
rather than in grammar. The uneducated 
vernacular differs more, but its differences 
still show least in the grammar. The study 
of the papyri and the Kowy inscriptions of 
Asia Minor discloses essentially the same 
phenomena in Hellenistic. There are few 
points of grammar in which the N.T. language 
differs from that that which we see in other 
specimens of Common Greek vernacular. 
from whatever province derived ’ (p. 39). 


That we can hardly hope to trace with 
certainty the dialectic differences in the 
Common Greek may be readily allowed ; 
but Dr. Wright would probably deny that 
in the uneducated vernacular English the 
grammatical differences were less than other 
differences, and Dr. Moulton hardly does 
justice to his own parallel unless he expects 
theoretically considerable differences _be- 
tween much of the New Testament and 
the illiterate writers of papyri, since except 
St. Luke and St. Paul we may suppose 
the Biblical writers to have been illiterate 
or at least non-literary. It would be better 
then to say we should theoretically expect 
greater differences between the New Testa- 
ment and the illiterate papyri than between 
the educated writers of the Kowy. Now, if 
theoretically we are to expect dialect in 
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illiterate Kown, it is reasonable to interpret 
Dr. Moulton’s rarer parallels from the papyri 
in a very different way from that which he 
adopts. We know, generally speaking, 
nothing of the ethnological origin, the edu- 
cational environment, or the associates of 
those who wrote these isolated documents. 
We cannot therefore safely rely upon one 
or two instances of any construction, how- 
ever remote from one another the places 
where the papyri recording them may be, 
as establishing the genuinely Greek character 
of that construction. The writer may be 
the grandson of a Semite ; he may have had 
a Syrian zatdaywyds ; he may have mimicked 
a Jew tradesman till the idiom became 
second nature to himself. Allow for these 
possibilities, make these corrections and 
deductions in the argument, and we are 
brought back, although with a wider and 
more historical view of the subject, to some- 
thing not very unlike the old theory of 
‘ Biblical ’ or ‘ Aramaic’ Greek. 

Similarly Thumb’s remark, quoted by Dr. 
Moulton in a footnote to page 17, that 
‘what appears Hebraism or Aramaism in 
the Bible must count as Greek if it shows 
itself as a natural development in the Modern 
Greek vernacular’ needs great care in its 
application, for undoubtedly the English 
Authorised Version has influenced the type 
of dialect which has prevailed, even in the 
matter of grammatical inflexion and con- 
struction, and it is to be expected that the 
Greek Bible had no less influence over Greek 
from say 300-800 a.p. 

Little less fundamental for Dr. Moulton’s 
purpose is his discussion of the Greek Tense- 
systems, where he distinguishes ‘ punctiliar ’ 
action, whether ‘ingressive,’ ‘effective,’ or 
‘constative,’ from ‘ linear’ or ‘ durative,’ and 
from ‘perfect’ and ‘iterative.’ When the 
terminology has become familiar, these dis- 
tinctions should be found of great service. 
They will assist in clearing up the question 
of the propriety of the course taken by the 
Revisers of the English translation in re- 
placing perfects by aorists. The truth of 
the matter is, as Dr. Moulton hints, that 
each passage needs to be examined by itself 
without any predetermination. When the 
particular use of the Greek tense has been 
defined, then and not till then should the 
English equivalent be looked for. To treat 
all Greek aorists as transferable without dis- 
tinction into the English aorist is as illegit- 
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imate as to treat them all as transferable 
into the English perfect. 

I should have liked to have dealt with 
some other questions, but space does not 
permit. I must content myself with a few 
bald statements. I cannot remember when 
I did not know the distinction between pro- 
hibitions in Greek put by the aorist sub- 
junctive and present imperative, and I fancy 
all who have been in the Sixth form at 
Shrewsbury would say the same. I had no 
conception that we were singular in this 
knowledge till I saw Dr. Walter Headlam’s 
paper some years ago.! Besides the common 
use of the present to mean ‘ Desist from,’ 
there is certainly another where ‘Do not 
think of’ gives the effect. The examples 
quoted by Mr. Naylor (C.R. xx. p. 348) are 
all explicable in this way. Undoubtedly 
Dr. Moulton is right (unless indeed his 
various uses are resolvable into two) when 
he writes ‘ My zoée: accordingly needs various 
mental supplements, and not one only. It 
is “Stop doing,” or “Do not (from time to 
time),” or “ Do not (as you are in danger of 
doing),” or ‘ Do not attempt to do.”’ 

In Acts xix. 16 where dudorepor appears 
to refer to érra viot Sxeva, the ‘ relief’ which 
Dr. Moulton desires might be obtained _per- 
haps better than by making dudorepor mean 
mavres, if we read II for TII viot. (In the 
second edition a suggestion of Mr. J. B. 
Shipley is given that érrd arose from a gloss, 
Seva = = 

It may be worth while to suggest that 
the combination of aorist with perfect is a 
Hellenistic trick of style, sometimes per- 
haps due, as the author once suggests (p. 145), 
to the defective tense-forms of a verb, more 
often to an effort to express the force of an 
English perfect without the proper Greek 
meaning — the aorist serving to warn the 
reader that he must deduct from the full 
sense of the perfect. 

This work must necessarily exercise a 
controlling influence over the English study 
of the New Testament for many years, and 
give it an impulse and direction that will 
long endure. It is, for this reason, the more 
urgently desirable that its foundations should 
be soundly laid, and, I venture to believe, 
some of its basic propositions reconsidered. 


T. NICKLIN. 
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ABBOTTS JOHANNINE GRAMMAR. 


Johannine Grammar. By Epwin A. 
Aspotr. London, 1906. Demy S8vo. 
Pp. xxviii+ 687. 16s. 6d. 


THERE are some works before which criticism 
must stand hopeless. Where magnitude of 
bulk and scale are united with multiplicity 
of detail and microscopic learning, a review 
that would ‘satisfy its writer would be nearly 
as large as its subject. Such a work is 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and Dr. 
Abbott’s Johannine Grammar arouses the 
same feeling in the mind. Its scope, its 
diligence, its multifarious learning, can but 
excite admiration and envy, while its 
accurate scholarship must make any who 
would challenge its statements distrustful of 
their own disagreement. 

Some idea of the character of the work 
may be given by saying that the author 
works through ‘ Forms‘and Combinations of 
Words’ (Adjectives, Adverbs, ete., in the 
alphabetical order of these headings), in 
Book I. and then in Book IT. through 
‘Arrangement, Variation, and Repetition 
of Words,’ including Connexion of Sen- 
tences. Besides he has an Appendix on 
‘Twofold Meanings and Events,’ and another 
on ‘Readings of Codex Vaticanus not 
adopted by Westcott and Hort,’ besides 
more than a hundred pages of Notes on 
preceding paragraphs. 

In the course of the work an inconceivable 
number of passages are discussed and their 
correct exegesis dealt with. The book with 
the companion Johannine Vocabulary is 
indeed a commentary from a grammatical 
point of view on not only St. John and 
practically the whole of the Synoptists, but 
ona large number of passages in the rest of 
the New Testament. It will be understood 
therefore that a reviewer after giving a hint 
of the contents of the volume can do little 
more than notice the general method of the 
author and then discuss the interpretation of 
a few texts. 

For one suggestion of the author the 
students of St. John’s Gospel will probably 
be grateful. He seems to have observed 
what will supply a_ safe test for dis- 
criminating between the writer’s comments 
and the speeches he reports. In the 
narrative portions of the Gospel yap seems 
to be the rule, when the writer needs to say 
‘for’: in our Lord’s words he uses 6rt. 
That such a distinction should have been 


detected will probably give the reader the 
measure of Dr. Abbott's subtlety and 
acumen and of the delicacy of style in the 
Gospel, better than anything else that could 
be mentioned. 

It may however be doubted whether 
Dr. Abbott is not at times led away by 
his passion for extracting a principle under 
every use of language. A recent discussion 
in the pages of another journal, The 
Academy, on the use of ‘like’ for ‘as’ 
might give pause to the most stout-hearted 
upholder ot the latent intentionality in 
every written word, even of careful 
literary artists. Besides, the reader cannot 
avoid an uneasy craving for a more _his- 
torical treatment of the linguistic facts—not 
that necessarily a more historical method 
would alter the nature of the inference 
drawn from them, but when this method is 
known to have yielded unexpected and 
valuable results in other departments of 
learning, it leaves an uncomfortable doubt 
if a less systematic treatment is adopted. 
In other words, we need the methods of 
Dr. J. H. Moulton (referred to elsewhere) 
superimposed upon Dr. Abbott’s laborious 
researches and discussions. It is not sur- 
prising to find that they take opposite views 
of certain questions. Dr. Moulton believes 
that zparos had by New Testament times 
ousted zpoérepos (Grammar of N.T. Greek, 
p. 79). Dr. Abbott will have none of this. 
He translates zpétos rod ddeAgod (Schol. 
Preface to Eur. Phoen.) ‘first [in regard] of 
his brother,’ and in St. John xv. 18 ywooere 
Ore €ue mpatov understands 
the writer by thus expressing himself to 
have wished to suggest ‘the First{born] of 
you [all].’ I confess that while I agree with 
this exegesis, as probable, in view of the 
many subtleties in St. John’s Gospel and the 
suggestiveness in many of its turns, I find it 
hard to doubt that Dr. Moulton is right on 
the grammatical point. There is no example 
imaginable that could not be explained 
away by the method applied to the Scholiast ; 
yet the instances found affect particularly a 
few adjectives only. 

A not dissimilar line of cleavage appears 
in the treatment of such a construction as 
amd mnxov (St. John xxi. 8). 
Dr. Abbott says that this transposition 
‘may be largely the result of Latin influence.’ 
He points out indeed the resemblance to apd 
Tod racyxa (St. John xii. 1) but puts 
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it to no such use as Dr. Moulton does. The 
latter (p. 110) refers to W. Schulze as giving 
‘a long and striking list of passages illus- 
trating the usage in question,’ and then 
mentions that the earliest is 
rhs TeXeurAs in Hippocrates. He concludes 
that Latin must be ‘the borrower, were we 
bound to deny independent development,’ 
and is sceptical of Latinism in the examples 
with dd, remarking that ‘ mutatis mutandis 
this idiom is identical in principle with that 
just quoted for zpé.’ 

Dr. Abbott draws out very carefully the 
difference between dzo and é in describing 
domicile or birthplace. He may fairly claim 
to have established that é« signifies ex- 
traction, do domicile, though he probably 
needs to qualify this by adding that the 
domicile may sometimes refer to an earlier 
time than the present and just possibly to 
the birthplace. Dr. Abbott himself refers 
to the words 6 do Nalapér (St. Matt. 
xxi. 11) used after the family had removed 
to Capernaum. One passage where Dr. 
Abbott fears that his rule breaks down is, I 
believe, entirely consonant with it. In 
St. John vii. 41-42 we read of 8¢ €Aeyov, M7 
yap éx Tas TadAaias 6 Xpioros Epxerar ; odxi 
ypadi) etrev Tov oreppatos Kai ard 


intends to shew that the illegitimate 
inference of those objectors who assumed 
that the Christ must be dao as well as é« 
ByOdcéu caused their doubts. Our Lord was 
éx ByOAcéu as Micah v. 2 in the LXX. form 
declared : these objectors were doubly wrong. 
They thought our Lord was & 
TadiAaias ; ; they thought the Christ must be 
aro 

The invariable observance of such a dis- 
tinction as this, at least in St. John’s Gospel, 
shews that we must not too hastily assume 
that Brése’s thesis is universally sound in the 
New Testament, that rapa, to, and 
were used without exact distinction. The 
fact is that in certain uses only do words 
ever become even for a time homonymous ; 
and only by careful and delicate examination 
such as Dr, Abbott gives to his authors is it 
at all possible to ascertain the limits in their 
writings of such homonymity. When the 
historical method shall be united with this 
particular method we shall have an absolute 
grammar, so far as any grammar can be 
absolute the materials of which continue, 
and, it is to be hoped, will long continue 
incessantly to multiply. 

T. NIcKLIN. 


MELANGES NICOLE. 


Mélanges Nicole. Recueil de Mémoires de 
Philologie Classique et d’Archéologie 
offerts a Jutes Nicote. Geneva: W. 
Kiindig et Fils, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 671. 
Portrait, 19 Vignettes, 20 Plates. Fr. 30. 


Tus is a volume of short studies pre- 
sented, by no less than sixty scholars, to 
Prof. Nicole of Geneva, the distinguished 
editor of the Tewpyds of Menander, as an 
offering of congratulation and respect on 
the completion of the thirtieth year of his 
professorship. The average length of the 
articles is only eleven pages of large print: 
the majority of them are in French, though 
many are in German, Latin, English, or 
modern Greek ; and they deal with history, 
archaeology, papyrology, textual criticism, 
lexicography, and indeed almost every 
department of classical learning. It seems 
probable that short papers, thus offered in 
homage to an honoured confrére, are not of 
the highest importance, and are not con- 
sidered, even by their authors, to be so; or 
that, if they are, we shall see them again, 


incorporated in works of larger and more 
imposing design. And again, the list of 
contributors contains the names of some 
scholars who may be of as great repute 
as any in their own countries but who are 
not yet so famous as they ought to be in 
these remote islands. There are, in short, 
many good reasons why a modest reviewer 
should prefer to set out the contents of the 
book without passing an opinion on each 
article; and I shall adopt that course, 
adding occasionally, in brackets, some hints 
to explain the title or the treatment chosen. 
The list is as follows: A. Bauer: Die 
Chrontk des Hippolytos. F. Blass: De 
Personarum Distributione in loco Choe- 
phorum Aeschyli (dealing chiefly with the 
stichomythia of ll. 479-509, but incidentally 
with the readings and arrangement of other 
passages). H. Bliimner: Text-Kritisches zu 
Apuleius Metamorphosen. M. Bréal: 
(= dei ovpvyrns). R. Cagnat: La 
Maison des Antistius ad Thibilis (a Roman 
house in Algeria, containing some inscrip- 
tions). D. Comparetti: Epistolaire d’un 
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Commandant de lV Armée Romaine en Egypte 
(one of Prof. Schiaparelli’s papyri). F. C. 
Conybeare : Pseudo-Hieronymus de Christi- 
anitate (report of a MS. in the library of San 
Lorenzo, Florence). W. Dérpfeld: Ver- 
brennung und Bestattwug der Toten im alten 
Griechenland (attempting to shew that, down 
to the end of the classical period, the Greek 
practice was to char the corpse in the fire 
and then bury it). L. Duchesne: L’Armée 
Chrétienne dans l’Histoire Ecclésiastique 
d’Eusébe. H. Ermann: La Falsification 
des Actes dans l Antiquité (all possible modes 
of avoiding a written engagement). H. 
Francotte: Le Pain a bon marché et le Pain 
gratuit dans les Cités Grecques. <A. Furt- 
wingler: Hin Wirtshaus auf einem Ital- 
ischen Vasenbilde. P. Girard: Thucydide 
et le Siége de Troie (arguing for éxparyOnoav 
in Thue. i. 11.1), E. J. Goodspeed: Greek 
Documents in the Musewm of the New York 
Historical Society. Herren Gradenwitz, 
Schubert and Vitelli: Hine neue Arcaypady 
aus Hermopolis. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt: Some Classical Fragments from 
Hermopolis (a few lines of the Knights and 
of the Lysistrata from a Byzantine papyrus- 
book, a few lines of a comedy from a vellum- 
bock, and a small papyrus fragment of 
Tliad xviii.). L. Havet: La Mise en relief 
par Disjonction dans le Style Latin. 
W. Helbig: Der Strettwagen in den Jiing- 
eren Schichten der Ilias (shewing that, in 
the time of the epic poets, chariots were 
commonly used in warfare). H. V. Her- 
werden : Nova Addenda ad Lexicon meum 
Graecum Suppletorium, ete. H. Hitzig: 
Zur Wertung des Pausanias-Codex 1399 Pa. 
M. Holleaux: La premiére Expédition 
d’Antiochos le Grand en Kotle-Syrie (a 
question of dates). Messrs. Jonquet et 
Lefebvre: Papyrus de Magdola. <A. Korte: 
Die Entstehungszeit der Hiketiden des 
Aischylos (assigned to B.c. 481 or 480). 
B. Latyschew: Inscriptions Meétriques de 
Panticapée. J. Le Coultre: La Pronun- 
ciation Latine sous Charlemagne (evidence 


‘derived chiefly from Alcuin, de Ortho- 


graphia). A. Ludwich: Bemerkungen zu 
Xenophanes (textual criticism of certain 
fragments). G. Maspero: Le Début du 
second Conte de Satni-Khamois (correcting 
Griflfith’s translation). J. P. Milliet: Des 
Yeux Hagards (staring eyes characteristic 
of a certain late period of portraiture). 
L. Mitteis: Zur Statthalterliste der Thebais. 


E. Muret: Glaucus (attempting to show 
that the name of this hero has passed into 
some Romance languages in the sense of 
‘fool’). E. Naville: Un Temple de la IIe 
Dynastie a Thébes. G. Nicole: (a) Sur une 
Statue tmachevée et (b) sur une Hydrie a 
figures rouges, etc. P.O. Tramare : L’ £pitre 
d’Horace & Auguste, son objet et sa dis- 
position, E. Pottier: Alexandre ad Cheval 
(Musée de Naples). 8, Reinach: Un Gany- 
méde de l’Ecole de Prazitéle (resembling a 
statue in the Uffizi restored by Benvenuto 
Cellini). T. Reinach: Les Jutfs d’Alex- 
andronése. C. Robert: Zu Hesiods Theo- 
gone (maintaining its integrity and 
authenticity), A. Rzach: Zu A. von 
Gutschmid’s Sibyllinenstudien. F. de 
Saussure: D’ & Tperrodeuos (con- 
nexions of dAevpor, dAvpa, etc.). J.G.Smyly : 
The Employment of the Alphabet in Greek 
Logistic (an attempt to shew that calculation 
with alphabetic numerals was not really 
difficult, together with specimens of Greek 
calculation and notes on the symbolisms for 
high numbers invented by Archimedes and 
Apollonius), Chr, Tsountas: [epi rév év 
Gnoavpov. J. P. Waltzing: Un 
Glossaire Latin inédit (from a Brussels MS.). 
H. Weil: Sur deux Odes @Horace. C. 
Wessely: Instrumentum Census Anni 
P.C.N. 245, A, Wiedemann: Die Anfénge 
dramatischer Poeste im alten Aegypten. 
U. Wilcken : Der Trawm des Kénigs Nekto- 
nabos. A. Wilhelm: Hin Beschluss der 
Athener (fragment of an inscription, perhaps 
of B.c. 421). C. Zenghelis: Sur le Bronze 
préhistorique (its analysis). P. Cavvadias : 
La Tholos d@ Epidaure et le peintre Pausias. 
G. A. Gerhard: Mythologische Epigramme 
in evnem Heidelberger Papyrus, with notes 
by O. Crusius. Th. Homolle : Une Inscrip- 
tion Liturgique de Delphes. Sp. P. Lambros : 
’Avéxdora aravOtopata Avoyévos Tov Aaeptiov 
(from a MS. preserved in a monastery on 
Mount Athos). E. Lowy : Zwm Repertoriwm 
der Spiteren Kunst (on the Judgment of 
Paris). J.P. Mahaffy : The Jews in Egypt. 
Presumably the last six articles arrived too 
late to be placed in the alphabetical order of 
authors’ names. It remains to be mentioned 
that Prof. Tyrrell and Prof. Mahaffy greet 
Prof. Nicole with little addresses in Greek 
iambic verse and that the volume contains 
many plates and a portrait of Prof. Nicole. 


J. Gow. 
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CHAMPAULT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE ODYSSEY. 


CuamMPavLt, Phéniciens et Grecs 
en Italie daprés UOdyssée. Etude 
géographique, historique et sociale par une 
méthode nouvelle. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 


1906. Fr. 6. 


ERATOSTHENES said we should know od 
merAdvyta. Odvoceis when we had found 
the tailor who sewed the bag of the winds. 
T am afraid M. Champault has not discovered 
the tailor, though he has written 602 pages 
about the wanderings. According to him 
Scheria is Ischia, the ancient Aenaria ; the 
Cyclops lived on Posilipo, the home of 
Aeolus is the Aegades, the Lotus-eaters 


were the date-eating tribes of Tunis: 
Calypso means Gibraltar, Circe means 


Pianosa near Elba: Taormina is the island 
of the Sun, the pumice-cliffs of Lipari the 
wandering rocks; the Sirens haunted the 
Punta della Licosa, to the south of Paestum ; 
the dead and the Laestrygones alike inhabit 
Sardinia. 

These remarkable conclusions are arrived 
at by means of ‘une méthode analytique 
basée sur les travaux de Le Play et de l’abbé 
de Tourville,’ and frequent reference is made 
to the author’s articles in a_ periodical 
entitled La Science Sociale. I regret that 
I do not find either science or method in the 
book, unless it is the Method of Agreement 
recklessly applied. By M. Champault’s 
process, any island in the West or East 
Mediterranean might be picked out for the 
home of Alcinous ; his book, though longer 
and infinitely more pretentious, has about 
as much authority as the romance of the 
late Samuel Butler, who located Nausicaa 
in the genial district which now produces 
Marsala Vergine. The book resembles 
M. Bérard’s recent work on the Phoenicians, 
and I am afraid must to some extent 
discredit that remarkable book. We have 
the same Phoenicians, the trading- 
stations, the same appeal to etymologies ; 


but whereas Bérard clung to tradition in 
many points, and vindicated Corfi, Ithaca, 
and Circeii, M. Champault has thrown every- 
thing into the pot once more, and produced 
the unholy xvxewv which I have described. 
He accepts Bérard’s Semitic etymologies, the 
most disputable part of the book, and adds 
thereto of his own: e.g. p. 90, ‘@Painxes 
s’explique par deux mots grecs: ; 
y«n (forme ionienne pour dxy), pointe ou 
sommet.’ A note follows: ‘sur d«y signi- 
fiant pointe voir la note p. 432.’ When we 
do so, we find the breathings and accents 
more normal, but @pwaxiy derived from ‘ axy 
ou que nousavonsdeja rencontré dans dai- 
nkes, dans 76-ynx-ovoa et que nous rencontre- 
rons plus loin dans dpt-ax-ty.’ The Sociology 
which the author declares distinguishes his 
book induces him to find in the artless tale 
of Nausicaa (p. 347) ‘un ensemble d’allusions 
transparentes au mariage de la colonie occi- 
dentale avec les étrangers’ ! 

This sort of book does a great deal of 
harm. For it is on the right tack: tides, 
currents, harbours, place-names, habits and 
customs, and the Mediterranean Pilot are 
the right criteria by which to determine the 
place, date, and meaning of a heroic poem ; 
and it is generally agreed that the brilliant 
book in which these tests were first applied 
has given us a considerable residuum of solidly 
based knowledge. The effect of M. Cham- 
pault’s caricature will be to throw us back 
into the Higher Criticism—which I need 
not say the land of its birth is practising as 
composedly as though nothing had happened. 
Old gentlemen in this country were begin- 
ning to be aware that the Achilleides and 
Telemachiae of their Grotes and Geddeses 
were waning and gibbering in the morning 
light. They will now, crying it was the 
nightingale and not the lark, clasp to their 
breasts these comfortable ghosts. 


T. W. ALLEN. 
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BARTHOLOMAE’S LEXICON AND TRANSLATION OF THE GATHAS. 


Altwranisches Worterbuch. Von CHristTian 
BarTHOLOMAE. Strassburg : Triibner, 1904. 
53 M. 

Die Gatha’s des Awesta. Zarathushtra’s 
Verspredigten, iibersetzt von CHrRIsTIAN 
BarTHOLOMAE. Strassburg : Triibner, 1905. 
3 M. 


To review Bartholomae’s monumental lexi- 
con in any sense would demand return- 
ing for prolonged sojourn in Tran, where 
under present conditions I can only be a 
holiday-maker. But it wouvid be impossible 
to write at all on recent work in these 
studies without recording so noteworthy an 
addition to our equipment. Bartholomae 
treats of Gathic and later Avestan,! and the 
old Persian inscriptions. The last element 
is a very welcome novelty, absent as it is 
from the dictionary of F. Justi, which 
for forty years has been the indispens- 
able companion of every reader of the 
Avesta. Bartholomae’s thousand pages form 
a significant contrast to the 424 into which 
Justi compressed not only lexicon, but also 
chrestomathy and grammar. That Justi’s 
book should have lasted so long is a striking 
tribute to the excellence of work which 
is by no means outworn even now. Happily 
the veteran lexicographer is still adding to 
his output. An important contribution from 
his pen appears in the great encyclopaedia 
of Iranology, Geiger and Kuhn’s Grundriss, 
recently completed ; and a long and detailed 
criticism of the new lexicon fills nearly fifty 
pages of the Anzeiger to Indogermanische 
Forschungen for 1904-5. The new volume 
for 1905-6 has another twenty pages from 
the same prolific pen, in which Justi dis- 
cusses the little popular work on the Gathas 
which the indefatigable Bartholomae has 
thrown in as a foil to his massive lexicon : it 
was this which we set out to review when the 
author’s name diverted our attention to the 
big book. Popular in form a translation of 
the Gathas may be, but no one who has ever 
read a stanza of them in the original will be 
under any illusions as to the labour which 
underlies the effort. The most abstract and 
perplexing thought, veiled further by archaic 
language, only half understood by later 
students of the seer’s own race and tongue, 


1 Under this head, by the way, I note that 
Bartholomae does not seem to have used Mr. M. 
Schuyler’s careful Index Verborum of the Avestan 
Fragments. 


tends to make the Gathas the hardest 
problem to be attempted by those who 
would investigate the literary monuments of 
Indogermanic religion. They are indeed 
worthy of the labour they cost, for rarely in 
the world’s history has a prophet advanced 
so far beyond his age as Zarathushtra. Those 
who would study the oldest and most funda- 
mental scriptures of Parsism without ac- 
quiring their very difficult language will 
find Bartholomae’s edition the most con- 
venient at present accessible to them. The 
editor translates, gives a summary of each 
Hymn and a few notes, and at the end of the 
book (133 pp.) provides an alphabetically 
arranged glossary of proper names and 
leading ideas. In view of the many diffi- 
culties and disputed points about the Gathas, 
such students should compare other trans- 
lations, as those of Prof. Mills in S.B.E. 
xxxi, and Darmesteter in Le Zend Avesta. 
This last work should not, however, be com- 
mended without a caveat against accepting 
the great but too original savant’s conclusions 
as to the antiquity of the poems. To date 
the Gathas after Philo has been unanim- 
ously treated as a paradoxical position, which 
even Darmesteter’s great name could not 
carry. Professor Williams Jackson,? with 
other weighty authorities, has endeavoured 
to uphold the traditional date, in the seventh 
century B.c, But Bartholomae still holds 
out for an earlier period ; and where the 
pure linguist thus coincides with the histor- 
ian of religion, C. P. Tiele, we may feel 
ourselves provisionally justified in making 
the Gathas older than Homer, and not much 
younger than the most antique parts of the 
Rigveda. It must only be added here that 
the Zend scholar will not find Bartholomae’s 
little book in any way superfluous for his 
needs. Every stanza has references to the 
several columns of the new dictionary which 
will guide him to the author’s argument for 
the rendering he adopts for crucial words. 
With this exceedingly compact and handy 
volume the brilliant and prolific philologist of 
Giessen crowns his long series of works on 
the Avesta. His transliterated text of the 
Gathas, with grammar and word-index (1879), 
has been followed successively by the 
elaborate grammar of the Old Iranian lan- 
guage which adorns the first volume of the 
Grundriss, by the great dictionary, and now 

? Last in his brilliant book of travel, Persia, 
Past and Present (1906), p. 60. 


ill 
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by the translation and notes which present 
his results to the outsider! Throughout the 
last thirty years he has also been pouring 
out technical treatises and discussions in the 
philological journals of Germany. Like all 
men who think, Bartholomae has changed his 
lines not infrequently, and perhaps more 
frequently than some other scholars in his 


1 Since this was written, Bartholomae has given 
us (Idg. Forschungen, Betheft, 1906), a mass of notes 
and addenda to his Lexicon, which those who use 
the book will have to refer to. 


subject ; nor must we forget that compara- 
tive philology and linguistic learning will 
not by itself unlock all the mysteries of the 
Gathas. But there can be no question as to 
the position which will be taken by this 
unpretending little volume as the most con- 
venient and most generally satisfactory 
attempt hitherto made to interpret for out- 
siders the teaching of one of the profoundest 
and most original thinkers of antiquity. 


James Hore Moutron. 


BRIEFER 


MAHAFFY’S SILVER AGE OF THE 
GREEK WORLD. 


The Silver Age of the Greek World. By J. 
P. Manarry. Chicago: the University 
of Chicago Press ; London : Fisher Unwin, 
1906. Pp. 482. Price $3.00 net. 

Tuis is a second edition of The Greek World 

under Roman Sway, differing from the first 

in title, bulk, publisher, print, and paper, 
but not in much else. Recent exploration 
in Egypt, especially in the Fayyum, has 
given material for a new chapter on Hel- 
lenism in Upper Egypt, for a discussion 

(pp. 288 ff.) of the changes made by Rome in 

the Ptolemaic administration, and for some 

account of the literary finds (pp. 80, 290 ff.). 

Other additions treat of the date of Pseudo- 

Callisthenes (which Dr. Mahaffy, arguing 

from the absence of Ptolemaic colouring, 

would put much earlier than the first cent- 
ury B.C.), of the consequences of the struggle 
between Mithradates and Rome, and of the 

unifying influence of cults (pp. 70, 142, 401). 

The book is still fresh and jaunty, and the 

revision should give it a new lease of life. 

E. Harrison. 


The Private Life of the Romans. By Ha- 
ROLD WHETSTONE JOHNSTON. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1905. Pp. 344. 

Tus work is intended in the first place as a 

reference book for students in schools and 

colleges, to assist them in the proper under- 
standing of their texts; secondly as a manual 
for advanced students who are hearing 
lectures on the subject of Roman private 
antiquities ; and thirdly as a reference book 
for students of Roman history in general. 
It is divided into chapters dealing with 
The Family, The Name, Marriage and the 


NOTICES. 


Position of Woman, Children and Education, 
House and Furniture, and similar topics, 
and covers the general field of private anti- 
quities in a comprehensive manner. To each 
chapter is prefixed a bibliographical note 
containing references to the standard 
authorities on the subjects treated in the 
chapter. 

The author has certainly succeeded in 
accomplishing his purpose, and has met the 
requirements of the three classes of readers 
as well as this could be done in a single vol- 
ume. The book is eminently readable, and 
the index is sufficiently full. In a brief 
elementary book it is practically necessary to 
make many statements without calling 
attention to the fact that there is disagree- 
ment among the authorities. Objection can 
hardly be brought against this method, pro- 
vided the proper references are given to the 
student, by which such statements may be 
controlled. 

A few minor criticisms suggest them- 
selves. A vigorous protest should be made 
against the practice of marking the quanti- 
ties of all Latin words in books of reference, 
a practice altogether too common and quite 
needless. The erroneous spellings Caius and 
Cnaeus, which occur frequently, Iupiter 
(p. 28) and Trieves (p. 282) should be cor- 
rected. The statement on page 278 that 
‘the Romans cared nothing for travelling in 
itself, for the mere pleasure, that is, of sight- 
seeing,’ should certainly be modified in view 
of such passages in Latin literature as Pliny’s 
Letters viii. 8 and 20, and Lucretius i. 726 ff. 

The illustrations are good and well chosen, 
but the plates have been made from old and 
broken type, so that many of the pages are 
sadly marred. 

8. B. PLatNer. 

Adelbert College. 
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Précis de Phonétique dw Latin. Max 
NIEDERMANN. Paris, 1906. 


Tuis brief and admirably lucid description 
of Latin Phonology deserves a_ hearty 
welcome and its very moderate price (24 
francs) should make it available in many 
VI Forms and Colleges: my own classes 
are taking it gladly into use. The author 
shows the same judgement and prudence as 
in his treatise on the Latin vowels, and his 
temperate advocacy of the historical method 
in linguistic study should win many friends, 
in French-speaking countries especially. The 
fact that many of the examples are chosen 
very happily to illustrate points of French 
etymology makes it not less but distinctly 


more useful in this country also. Prof. 
Niedermann shows the sobriety of a true 
Swiss, and is on the whole a more reliable 
guide than Victor Henry. If he errs, it is 
on the good side of caution, though I may 
perhaps be pardoned for regretting his 
silence (or is it unintentional?) as to a 
derivation of caussa (=res tudicata, or 
tudicatio from *caudo ‘to cut,’ which was 
buried in zncudo, cudo, as claudo was—after 
Cicero—in includo, cludo), published in 
Verner’s Law in Italy nearly 20 years ago, 
which has never, so far as I know, been 
questioned, and which [I still maintain. 


R. S. Conway. 
MANCHESTER, October 1906. 


REPORT. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Fourth General Meeting was held in Man- 
chester on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, October 
11-13, on the invitation of the University. 

On Thursday evening there was a reception by 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. ALFRED Hopkinson, in the 
Whitworth Hall. There were exhibits of Neolithic 
implements, early gems, etc., from the George 
Finlay Collection, and of remains of animals from 
Crete and Hissalik. Also of MSS., early and rare 
books, including a copy of the first folio of Shake- 
spere, and the addresses presented to Owens College 


at its Jubilee in 1902. A selection of vocal and in-. 


strumental music was given by Miss FILLUNGER, 
Mr. Econ Perri, and Mr. ARTHUR CATTERALL. 
At the end of the evening Prof. W. Ruys Roperts 
delivered a lecture upon ‘Youth and Age in 
Homer,’ in which the salient features of Homer’s 
treatment of the various periods of life were 
sketched and illustrated by quotations. 

On Friday Prof. Boyp Dawkrtns delivered an 
address on ‘A Bucranium from the Dictaean Cave 
in Crete.’ After pointing out the impossibility of 
drawing a hard and fast line between the history 
written in books and that preserved in remains, 
and showing that the contention that there were 
no Neolithic remains in Greece was untenable, he 
described the bones which had been sent to him by 
Mr. D. G. Hocartru. They included the frontal 
bones and the two short horns of a small ox (bos 
Creticus), an offering to Zeus, who was worshipped 
2000 years B.c. in the Dictaean cave. From a 
second cave were shown human skulls belonging to 
a highly civilised race. They were all of the 
3ronze Age. Prof. Ripceway moved, and Prof. 
E. V. ARNoxLpD seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. 

Prof. J. P. Posrcate gave a brief lecture on 
‘Horace as a Rustic,’ analysing the evidence, direct 
and indirect, furnished by the poems. He argued 
that it gave no countenance to the view that 
Horace (like Virgil and Tibullus) was inspired by 
the country. Horace was by nature and bringing 
up a townsman, and his interests were in Rome. 
Principal HEADLAM, in proposing a vote of thanks, 


noted that the lecturer’s illustrations had shown 
how Horace appealed to the taste of the average 
man, and Bishop CasARTELLI, in seconding it, 
observed that in travelling in Italy the words of 
Horace occurred more frequently to the mind than 
those of any other Latin poet. 

After the lecture members of the Association 
visited the Chatham Hospital and Library and the 
remains of the Roman Fort in Deansgate. In the 
afternoon, on the invitation of Mrs. RyLANDs and 
the Council, a visit was paid to the celebrated 
Rylands Library. Mr. H. Guppy, the Librarian, 
gave a short address on the treasures in the Library. 
Of every one of the fifty Greek and Latin authors 
represented in the show cases, the Library could 
show the first edition. They had at least seventy- 
five pieces of Cicero and eighteen editions of 
Virgil printed before 1500, besides many other 
rarities. A special descriptive catalogue had been 
printed and was presented to the visitors. 

The formal reception of the Association by the 
University took place in the Whitworth Hall, the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. ALFRED Hopkinson, presiding, 
when a congregation was held at which the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. was conferred on the 
MAsTER oF THE (Sir R. H. Cours), 
Mr. 8S. H. Butcuer, M.P., Prof. J. P. Posreater, 
and Prof. W. RipGeway. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Mr. J. H. 
THEWLIs) and the Rev. Canon Hicks, as President 
of the local branch of the Classical Association, 
welcomed the Association to Manchester. The 
meeting was then converted into one of the 
Association over which the MASTER OF THE ROLLS 
presided in the regrettable absence of Lord Curzon, 
the President. 

The Vice-CHANCELLOR, in vacating the chair, 
passed a high encomium on the benefits of classical 
study, and spoke with enthusiasm on the increase 
of classical students inthe University of Man- 
chester. These were now thrice as numerous 
as they were a short time ago, and in the Joint 
Matriculation of the Northern Universities there 
had been a remarkable increase in the number of 
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candidates taking Latin, which was a voluntary 
subject. 

The MASTER OF THE ROLLS, after thanking the 
University and City of Manchester for their 
hospitality to the Association, referred to the 
remarkable movement which had lately taken 
place—the expression of a spontaneous desire on 
the part of large bodies of people for opportunities 
of culture. It was important that the claims of 
the classics should be brought under the notice 
of these new aspirants. It was not likely that they 
would be content to be without the use of means 
which they could see had been so supremely 
educative in the past. 

Mr. Justice KENNEDY gave an address on the 
value of classical training for the legal profession. 
Of the two classical languages, Latin from this point 
of view had the greater importance. As Maine 
had said, legal science was a Roman creation. 
In common law, in international law, and in 
municipal law, jurist and practitioner alike were 
poorly equipped unless they had studied the 
sources in the original Latin. 

Mr. Burcuer read a letter from Lord Curzon 
expressing his regret at his enforced absence from 
the meeting. In the course of it the writer said: 
‘When we are in great grief we all of us turn 
for solace to the literary pastors and masters of 
our lifetime. Is it not a tribute to the great 
classical writers of antiquity that, severed as they 
are from us by such vast differences of age and 
circumstance, there are many of us who yet find 
in their wise philosophy, and still more in their 
exquisite pathos, a relief which not even the great 
writers of our own language aud time can as 
easily and as invariably impart?’ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Justice KeENNEpy for his 
address, and to the MAsTER OF THE ROLLS for presid- 
ing, was proposed by Canon Hicks, who observed that 
what had been said of the value of a classical training 
for the legal profession was applicable to all the 
professions. The Rev. Dr. MouLton in seconding 
the motion drew attention to the importance of the 
study of Hellenistic Greek. In the evening there 
was a somewhat discursive debate on the relative 
functions of classical and modern languages in 
secondary education, Mr. Burcuer presiding, 
Bishop WELLDON, with the avowed object of pro- 
voking discussion, enunciated some strong opinions 
on points of classical teaching, disparaging the new 
methods, denouncing the practice of Greek and 
Latin verse by schoolboys as a scandalous waste of 
time, and stigmatising the reformers of Latin pro- 
nunciation as ill-informed revolutionaries. Mr, J. 
L. Paton dissented, defending the new methods 
and urging that we should follow the Germans in 
employing ‘oral’ teaching in Latin. Prof. RipGr- 
way protested against abstruse papers on accidence 
and the separation of grammatical teaching from 
reading. Amongst the other speakers were Miss 
Bursta, Prof. E. V. Axnoup, Prof. SADLER, and 
Dr. HERFORD. 


On Saturday morning Prof. Conway gave a’ 


lecture on ‘ An unnoticed aspect of Virgil's person- 
ality.’ The lecturer after a reference to the harm 
which had been done to the study of Vergil by 
traditional interpretations, e.g. by the misuse of 
the figure of Zeugma, said that in a number of 
places Virgil was criticising the irrational pagan 
conceptions of his day but with so gentle a criticism 
that it had escaped notice hitherto. This is the 
meaning of the choice between two alternative 
theories which is so often left to the reader, e.g. 
the snake that appeared to Hermes (Aen. 5. 95) is 
either the embodiment of his father’s spirit (the 


ancient view) or only an attendant creature (the 
poet’s view). Thus we are left free in many places 
to choose between providential interference and 
natural causation. Again, the story of Laocoon is 
intended to suggest that his desertion by the 
Trojans was the true cause of the fall of Troy. 
That of Dido is a criticism of ancient views on the 
relation of the sexes. Lastly, the deification of 
Augustus (which must not be approached with the 
modern idea of ‘God’) was not to be understood 
as unconditional but as contingent upon the ruler 
so deified performing the services of a deus. 

At the business meeting, Mr. 8. H. BurcHer in 
the chair, the report of the Council was read by 
Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor Hopkinson proposed, and 
Prof. RrpGeway seconded, that Mr.’ BurcHEr be 
elected President for 1907. 

On the motion of Prof. MackarL, the Vice-Presi- 
dents for 1906 were re-elected for 1 907, together with 
Lord Curzon, Professor Conway and Canon Hicks. 
Also the Hon. Secretaries, Prof. SoNNENSCHEIN and 
Mr. E. Harrison, were re-elected ; and the Council 
was empowered to make arrangements for appoint- 
ing asuccessor to Dr. F.G. KENYON (Hon. Treasurer), 
who was obliged to retire at the end of the year. 

Miss Dove, Dr. F. G. Kenyon, Canon E. 
LytTeLton, Mr. T. E. Paar, and Dr. A. W. 
Warp were elected to fill the five vacant places in 
the Council. 

The next meeting was fixed to take place at 
Cambridge on October 18th and 19th, 1907. 

The CuarrMAN moved the adoption of the Com- 
mittee on Latin Pronunciation. He recommended 
the scheme as a practical one the teaching of which 
involved no unnecessary labour, and the adoption 
of which would give both literary and historical 
value to the study of Latin. Mr. W. G. Rusu- 
BROOKE seconded. After paying a tribute to 
Dr. E. A. Abbott’s services as a pioneer in the 
reform, he quoted statistics showing that the schools 
were moving in its favour, and that there was 
a good prospect of its being adopted by a majority 
of them. Prof. PostcGaTr dwelt on the confusion 
and irrationality in the present pronunciation, and 
drew attention to the common action instituted by 
the Philological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The failure of the previous movement twenty years 
ago was due to isolated action which they must all 
make an effort to avoid. Dr. Hrarp spoke of what 
had been done by the Classical A ssociationof Scotland. 
The scheme which their committee had proposed, 
and which differed very little from the one under 
consideration, would probably result in a uniform 
pronunciation of Latin throughout Scotland, inas- 
much as the Scotch Board of Education might be 
expected to take up the matter. 

Criticisms on the report by Miss M. C. Dawes, 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gipson were read by Prof. 
SONNENSCHEIN. They proposed in substance that the 
modern Italian pronunciation should be adopted. 
The discussion was continued by the Rev. L. Forp, 
Headmaster of Repton, who announced his in- 
tention of adopting the scheme; Mr, W. G. 
Wituiams, Headmaster of Friar’s School, Bangor ; 
Mr. W. W. Vaveuan, Headmaster of Giggleswick ; 
Mr. A. E. Bernays; Mr. H. Crapock-WarTson, 
Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, 
Liverpool ; Prof. Conway and Mr. L. R. F. OLDER- 
sHAW, of Fernley, Maidenhead. The adoption of 
the report, including the following resolution, 
‘That the Classical Association recommends for 
adoption by the teachers of the United Kingdom 
the changes of Latin pronunciation approved by 
the Pronunciation Committee and by the Philo- 
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logical Societies of Oxford and Cambridge,’ was then 
put to the meeting and carried with two dis- 
sentients, about 100 members being present and 
voting. 

Prof. SONNENSCHEIN moved, and Dr. A. C. HEAD- 
LAM seconded, that the Council be instructed to 
draw up a memorial to the President of the Board 
of Education, urging him to take action towards 


securing the adoption of a uniform system of 
pronouncing Latin in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the scheme approved by the Association 
in Secondary Schools aided by grants from the 
Board. After some discussion, on the suggestion 
of Mr. J. H. and Prof. EK. V. ARNOLD, the 
motion was withdrawn. 


VERSION. 
IMPROMPTU. 


(Suggested by a view, in 1766, of the seat and ruins of a deceased nobleman, at Kingsgate, 
Kent.) 


Oxp, and abandon’d by each venal friend, 
Here H -d! form’d the pious resolution 

To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution. 


On this congenial spot he fix’d his choice ; 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring 


sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants 
rejoice, 
And mariners, though ship-wrecked, dread 
to land. 


Here reign the blustering North and 
blighting East, 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing ; 


Yet Nature could not furnish out the feast : 
Art he invokes new horrors still to bring. 


Here mouldering fanes and battlements arise, 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled monast’ries delude our eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all. 


“ Ah!” said the sighing peer, ‘“‘ had B—te2 
been true, 


Nor M ’s, B——’s friendship 
vain, 

Far better scenes than these had blest our 
view, 


And realiz’d the beauties which we feign : 


“Purg’d by the sword, and purified by 
fire, 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated 
walls ; 
Owls would have hooted in St. Peter’s 
choir, 
And foxes stunk and litter’d in St. 
Paul’s.” 
T. Gray. 


Holland. 
Bute. 
3 Mungo’s, Rigby’s, Bradshaw’s. 


Ipse senex tandem, socio desertus ab omni 
Harpage, uenali, tu pia uota facis : 
‘Da famae auxilium, da paucos subripere 
annos, 
luppiter, infractis uiribus affer opem !’ 


Eligit ecce locum: uicinas spectat harenas, 
Et spectans trepidat ne rapiantur, Hylas. 
Hic mergi strepitare  solent fulicaeque 


marinae, 
Naufragus hance oram naufragus ipse 
timet. 


Hic sua regna tenent Boreas Eurusque 
malignus, 

Sibila non arbos dat, neque carmen auis ; 
Mentem explere nequit Natura: en, euocat 

Artem, 
Ars noua de terra prodere monstra parat. 


Hic putria exsurgunt fana et munimina 
belli, 
Quaeque breui casum turris itura labat, 
Spectantum uisus uacuata palatia ludunt, 
Cuncta operit turpi ficta ruina situ. 


‘Ei mihi, pacta fides si non decepta 
fuisset 
(Dux queritur), si non destituisset amor, 
Tune meliora forent, tunc uere carpere 
possem 
Gaudia quae tantum nunc simulare licet. 


‘Tum purgata etenim ferroque ignique 
superbi 
Londinii nobis moenia uisa forent, 
Nocte uagans bubo Petri exululasset in 
aede, 
In Pauli uulpes parturiisset + olens.’ 


R. C. SEATON. 
4 This form may perhaps be allowed here, though 


the perfects of verbs in -urio are mostly post- 
classical. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HILL'S HISTORICAL GREEK COINS. 


Historical Greek Coins. Described by 
G. F. Hitt. London: Constable & Co., 
1906. Pp. xix+181. XIII. Plates and 
7 Cuts in Text. 10s. 6d. net. 


Ir was while helping to prepare the 
second edition of Hicks’ Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, so Mr. Hill tells us in his 
preface, that it occurred to him that some- 
thing of the same kind might be done 
for Greek coins. It was a happy idea, 
and has been well carried out. We can 
remember, many of us, what a world was 
opened out tous by the Athenian Quota 
lists, and the roll of the men of the Erech- 
theid tribe who fell ‘the same year,’ on 
those many and remote battlefields. We 
turned to our Thucydides with a new zest, 
and from a more personal standpoint. In 
regard to coins, on the other hand, the mind 
of the ordinary classical student, whether 
at school or college, is a blank. The 
occasional illustrations of coins that are 
incidentally dotted about the pages of Greek 
Histories make little impression, and even 
a collection of casts needs interpretation 
by a specialist if it is to arouse the 
historical as well as the artistic interest. 
The one hundred coins here fully commented 
upon in historical order will fill the gap, 
and enable the subject to takes its proper 
place in the main current of classical 
teaching. 

The ground covered by the selection is a 
wide one, stretching from the earliest times to 
the first century B.c. It is perhaps inevit- 
able from the nature of the extant material 
that the latter half of this period should 
bulk more largely than the first. The large 
amount of 64 pages that is devoted to 
the period from the death of Alexander 
onward brings with it the advantage that 
the book will be of value for Roman as well 
as for Greek History, and emphasises the 
important part played in it by the Greek 
East. While, however, the beginnings of 
coinage and the fourth century are corre- 
spondingly well represented, 32 pages is 
surely a meagre amount for the whole of 
the fifth. It is true that the coins figured 
are adequately proportioned to the extant 
material, but the chief reason for this paucity 
of material, the influence on the smaller 
cities of the political and commercial suprem- 


acy of Athens, is barely alluded to. The 
Siphnos inscription, and the question as to 
how far Athens regulated the coinage of 
her subject allies, might well have been 
discussed at length. The matter is one 
which must necessarily be of supreme 
interest to the classical scholar, and the 
literature on the subject is mainly to be 
found in foreign journals difficult of access 
to the ordinary English scholar. 

With this exception nothing but praise 
can be given to Mr. Hill’s selection and 
commentary. His discussions of difficult 
problems, such as the Pre-Solonian coinage 
of Athens, and the origin of the Damareteia, 
are clear and well-balanced, and more than 
once he has broken new ground. We may 
single out in particular his interesting 
explanation of the curious peculiarity of 
the early coins of Rhegium and other cities 
of Magna Graecia, by which a back view 
of the figure on the obverse side is repeated in 
incuse, or intaglio, on the reverse. The 
impression which it is desired to make on 
the spectator is that, when he turns over 
the coin, he is passing to the other side of 
the type figured on the obverse, and seeing 
it from behind. Mr. Hill sees in this an 
attempt to express one of the Pythagorean 
pairs of contraries. The true nature of 
a thing could, according to their system, 
only be completely represented by figuring 
it, primarily no doubt in the mind, but 
symbolically also in art, along with its 
contrary, its other side. The explanation 
throws a sidelight on that obscure but 
fascinating subject, the influence of the 
Pythagorean brotherhood on the cities of 
South Italy. 

The Plates throughout are admirable, 
and I can only hope that it is my own over- 
zealous use of my copy that has caused the 
only fault I can find in them, namely, 
that one of them, Plate XIII, has come 
loose. There would have been less chance 
of such a catastrophe if the Plates had all 
been bound together at the end of the 
volume. A weighty plea for such a pro- 
cedure was urged by Professor Percy Gardner 
in a recent review of Dr. George Macdonald’s 
‘Coin Types’ (C.R. xx. 1906, p. 185). I 
entirely agree with him that it is maddening 
for a reader to have the Plates scattered 
up and down the volumes. In spite of the 
importunity that has loosened Plate XITI, 
T am still baffled when I turn from the 
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commentary on a given coin and try to find 
it in the Plates. I have no doubt, too, 
that Dr. Macdonald and Mr. Hill are in 
agreement on the point with their reviewers. 
It is the publishers who have invented 
for themselves an imaginary reading public 
that refuses to believe that a book is illus- 
trated at all if the Plates are placed 
systematically at the end. 

The mention of Professor Gardner’s 
review of Dr. Macdonald suggests a further 
remark. The reader would assume from 
Professor Gardner’s language that Dr. 
Macdonald’s theory that the type of a Greek 
coin was in early times simply the badge 
or mapdoynpov of the city which issued it 
was entirely new. Now, there is no 
question that the badge theory must rightly 
be always associated with Dr. Macdonald’s 
name. He has developed it with a power 
of argument and a wealth of illustration 
that make his book a remarkable one. He 
is most careful, too, to acknowledge his 
obligation to his predecessors, showing (p. 
44) that the germ of the idea may be traced 
as far back as T. Burgon’s article in the 
Numismatic Journal of 1837. Neither Dr. 
Macdonald, however, nor Professor Gardner 
seems to be aware that the theory was 
categorically, though briefly, stated by Mr. 
Hill in his Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins, published in 1899. In that 
excellent work (pp. 165-169) Mr. Hill 
definitely a&vanced the badge theory as the 
reconciling idea, the higher synthesis, for 
the two fighting extremes represented by 
Professor Ridgeway and Professor Gardner. 
After showing that both the religious theory 
and the commercial theory are half-truths, 
he introduced his own classification of types 
with the following remark: ‘ With this 
understanding an attempt may be made to 
classify types according to the principles 
which induced the issuing state or ruler 
to adopt them as badges.’ 

The strange thing is that not only was 
Dr. Macdonald apparently unaware of the 
publication of the theory six years before in 
the ‘ Handbook,’ but Mr. Hill himself seems 
either to have forgotten it or to have very 
successfully effaced himself. He and Dr. 
Macdonald, as we read in the prefaces of 
their two recent books, read each other’s 
proofs; but the only passage in ‘Greek 
Historical Coins’ which mentions the subject 
(p. 6) gives no clue by which the future 
historian of the badge theory could determine 
priority of discovery. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 


CARDIFF. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Camarina, Scavi del 1899 e 1903. By P. 
Orsi. Rome, 1905. 13}” x 103”. Pp. 102. 
With 12 plates and 124 cuts. (Extract 
from Monumenti Antichi, vol. xiv.) 


Dr. Orsi has kindly sent an account of his 
excavations at Camarina in the years 1899 
and 1903, which, if yielding no new topo- 
graphical data, were at least interesting for 
the contents of the numerous tombs of the 
fifth century (mostly late R.F. Attic vases). 
None of these vases however are of any 
special interest or beauty: a more interest- 
ing find is part of an archaic bronze lebes 
from a tripod with supporting figures. 

The contents of the volume include: (1) 
an account of prehistoric Camarina ; (2) de- 
scription of the excavations and finds; (3) 
synthetic account of the results, including 
methods of burial and forms of tombs ; (4) 
discussion of the extent of Attic importation 
into Sicily ; (5) date of the finds. The exam- 
ination of 520 tombs and their contents 
shews that the results thereby obtained har- 
monise perfectly with the historical record 
of the city. It was destroyed in 484 B.c., 
rebuilt in 461, and again destroyed in 258 ; 
and among other evidence it may be noticed 
that none of the Attic vases can be dated (on 
artistic grounds) earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century. 


Les statuettes de terrecuite en Gréce. Par 
W. Deonna. Paris: Thorin et Fils, 1906. 
93” x 6}". Pp. 72. Fr. 2.50. 

M. Deonna has compiled an_ interesting 

monograph on the working of terracotta in 

Greece for sculptural purposes, to the 

account of which he appends a list of exist- 

ing acroteria and other statues in this 
material. Among other things he points out 
that the practice must have been commoner 
than is usually supposed, owing to the neces- 
sity of making facsimile clay models for 
bronze statues: on the other hand the 
fragility and pliability of clay prevented its 
use in preference to more durable materials 

(i.e. subsequently to the primitive period). 

The peoples of Cyprus and Italy, who 

employed it generally, were of course much 

more backward in their artistic ideas. The 
writer also emphasises the importance of 

Corinth as a centre for working in terra- 

cotta in early times: later its place was 

taken by Asia Minor. The bibliographical 

references in the notes are excellent; but 

there is no index, and only one illustration. 
B. W. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


SPAIN. 


Near Cape Palos divers have discovered 
forty lead anchors, some of them bearing 
rude inscriptions in Greek and Latin, such 
as Zebs Kaows colwv—’Adpoditn 
L(ucio) Valerio) Lupo—L. Ageili. L. L. 
Maxsumi. Off the island of St. Peter near 
Cadiz a headless statue of Apollo wearing 
the chlamys has been recovered from the 
sea, together with the figure of a winged 
genius in bronze. An important discovery 
has been made near Javea in the N. of 
the province of Alicante. A vase was found 
containing a gold diadem, a gold necklace 
with pendants, gold fillets, and other objects 
in gold and silver. The diadem consists 
of an oblong band with extremities of 
triangular form. It is stamped with a series 
of wavy lines, tendrils, lozenges, ete. It 
bears a close relationship to the sculptures 
of Cerro de los Santos and the Elche head, 
but the style points to a purely Greek origin. 
At Mérida a Mithraeum has been discovered, 
containing a series of statues, the most impor- 
tant of which is that of the serpent-entwined 
Mithraic Kronos. An inscription of about 
155 a.p., engraved on an altar destined 
to commemorate the birth of Mithra, men- 
tions an official bearing the title of Pater.! 


FRANCE. 
At La Couchére near Jublaine in the De- 


partment of Mayenne a bronze vase has been 
discovered containing a treasure of 820 
Roman coins. The date at which it was 
buried appears to have been about the 
middle of the third century after Christ. 
The vase is a lagena or flask, decorated on 
the neck with reliefs. These latter have 
been produced, contrary to the usual process, 
by depressing the ground. The design repre- 
sents three bestiarii fighting with wild beasts : 
they have their belts, spears, etc. indicated 
by means of silver inlay. One attacks two 
lions, the second an animal which seems 
to be a combination of a lion and a bear 
(arcoleon ?), the third four bears. Two hares 
are seen near the second group. Progress 
has been made with the excavation of the 
Tropaeum at La Turbie and with the explora- 
tion of the site of Alesia. The results are, 
however, at present scanty.! 


F. H. 


1 Arch, Anz. 1906, part 2. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS. 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology. 106. 
Part 2. 

1. W. K. Prentice: Magical Formulae on lintels 
of the Christian period in Syria. 
2. O. M. Washburn: The Charioteer of Delphi. 

Accepts Svoronos’ identification of the statue 
with the offering of the Cyrenaeans (Paus. x. 
15. 6), and restores the dedicatory inscription, 
making woAv(ados an adjective; the dedicator 
may have been Arkesilas. 

G. N. Oleott: Latin Inscriptions, inedited or 
corrected. 

Discusses some inscriptions preserved at Co- 
lumbia University. 

D. M. Robinson: Terracottas from Corinth. 

(Four plates, twelve cuts.) 

Publishes finds, made in 1903, of the archaic 
and later periods; also a deposit with some 
curious reliefs from a herodn, dating about 
500 

. Notes and News of the Institute. 

. Archaeological Discussions (ed. H. N. Fowler). 

Bibliography. 

Part 3. 

1. W. W. Bishop: Roman Church Mosaics of the 
first nine centuries. (Nine cuts.) 

2. A. Marquand: On the terms Cyma Recta and 
Cyma Reversa. (Six cuts.) 

Both terms of exclusively English usage, in- 
troduced by Leoni in 1715; xiua became cyma 
(fem. ) in Latin. 

3. G, M. Whicher: A Greek Inscription from the 
Hauran. (Cut.) 

Publishes an inscription dated in the first year 
of Gordian III, which seems to commemorate 
the completion of some work. 

4. A, W. van Buren: Notes on Dr. D. M. Robin- 
son’s Inscriptions from Sinope. 
5. A. H. Gill: Examination of the contents of a 
Mycenaean vase found in Egypt. 

The vase contained a substance prepared from 
cocoa-nut oil, perhaps used for embalming. 

6. Ida C. Thallon: The Date of Damophon of 
Messene. 

Declares for second-century date, on historical 
and archaeological grounds; architectural and 
epigraphical evidence point the same way, and 
parallels can be found in the sculpture of that 
time. 

7. Archaeological News (Jan.—June 1906), ed. H. 
N. Fowler. 

Athenische Mittheilungen. xxxi. 1906. 
Heft 1-2. 

1. F. Staehlin: Topography of Phthiotis. (Three 
plates, thirteen cuts. ) 

Describes the plain of Halmyros and neigh- 
bourhood, including sites of Thebes, Pyrasos, 
Phylake, and other places. 

2. A. S. Arvanitopullos: Tribal Heroes in the Par- 
thenon Frieze. (Two plates, two cuts.) 

The men on either side of the gods in the East 
frieze not mortals, but the ten eponymous tribal 
heroes. Notes incidentally a parody of the pro- 
cession in Ar, Eecl. 728 ff. 

3. F. Studniczka: Skylla in Mycenaean Art. (Two 
cuts.) 

Discusses representations of a dog-headed sea- 
monster on a seal from Knossos and a wall- 
painting from Mycenae. 

4. I. Miliopulos: The old harbour of Chalkedon. 
(Cut.) 
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Recent investigations show that Appian’s state- 
ment that it was a cAerds Aiuhy was correct. 

5. F. W. von Bissing: Notes on my collection. 
(Two plates and cut.) 

Publishes two statuettes of Serapis, in lime- 
stone and bronze. 

6. C. Friedrich: Lemnos. (Two plates, twenty- 
four cuts.) 

Describes finds in cemetery of Myrina, extend- 
ing from prehistoric to Christian times and in- 
eluding primitive vases, later local pottery, and 
terracotta figures, heads and reliefs; these are 
largely the products of the Tupenvol who migrated 
thither in early times and were associated with 
the Cabeiric cults. 

. T. Wiegand: Archaic statue in Samos. (Three 
plates. ) 
Publishes female statue found in 1902, in style 
of Branchidae figures, but standing. 
A. Wilhelm: Inscription from Megara. (Plate. ) 
Stele with archaic inscription, in alphabet re- 
sembling the Corinthian. 
9. E. Nachmanson and E. Herkenrath: Notes from 
Koronta. 

Four inscriptions given from Koronta in Acar- 
nania, with a note on the tombs there. 

10, C. Friedrich: Skiathos and Peparethos. (Seven- 
teen cuts. ) 
ll. A. J. B. Wace: Skiathos and Skopelos. 

Two articles devoted to a topographical de- 
scription of these islands. 

12. M. Holleaux: Inscription from Athens. (Cut.) 

The inscription relates to the erection of a 
tripod at Kynosarges by the architect Xenophon; 
reconstruction attempted from the measurements 
given. 

13. W. Dirpfeld: Base of a Tripod from Athens. 
(Cut. ) 

Notes on the above-named. 

14. L. Curtius: Samiaca. I. (Three plates, six 
cuts.) 

Publishes (1) seated statue of Aeakes in style 
of Branchidae figures, with inscription dating 
about 550; Aeakes was father of the tyrant 
Polykrates. (2) Terracotta alabastron in the 
form of a kneeling Egyptian, derived from an 
Egyptian prototype (B 283 in the BM. is a 
replica). (3) Relief with boy holding dove, 
middle of fifth century. 

15. K. Rhomaios: Vase-fragments from Eleusis. 
(Plate, three cuts.) 

Two fragments of cups with polychrome deco- 

ration on black ground; both style and technique 


Tonic. 
16. W. Dorpfeld: The age of the Sanctuary at 
Olympia. (Eight cuts.) 

Considers that the earliest finds represent the 
original Achaean culture of the second millen- 
nium B.C., coexistent with or previous to the 
Mycenaean culture. 

17. P. Steiner: Bronze statuette from Olympia. 
(Plate. ) 

Figure of a man in helmet and ‘ mitra,’ prob- 
ably of Argive origin, and older than the sixth 
century. 

18. A. Wilhelm: Inscription from Tegea. 

A new reading of an archaic inscription in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell. xxv. p. 267. 

19. L. Deubner: SiuBdros xpnudtrav. (Three cuts.) 

The reference in Ar. Vesp. 241 is to a money- 
box in the form of a hive. 

20. 8. N. Dragoumes: Miscellanea. 
21. G. D. Zekides: Xoiata, not Xotd:a. 
22. Finds, ete. 


Jahrbuch des Arch. Inst. xxi. 1906. Heft 2. 


1. F. Studniczka: Shrines on the ‘ Kitharoedos- 
reliefs.’ (Five cuts.) 

The shrines depicted on the so-called Hellen- 
istic reliefs with the subject of Apollo Kitharoe- 
dos represent the temple of Apollo Pythios at 
Athens, and the reliefs refer to its restoration by 
Hadrian. (Also a note on a relief in the Villa 
Medici representing the temple of Hadrian in 
the Campus Martius. ) 

2. E. Maass: Pannychis. (Two cuts.) 

Pannychis in Tatian Adv. Graec. p. 35, denotes 
a feast, nota personal name. The seduced maiden 
there mentioned may be Auge, as in Pompeian 
paintings in which Pannychis appears personified ; 
these may go back to the original bronze work by 
Euthykrates mentioned by Tatian. 

3. E. Assmann: The ship-paintings of Althiburus 
and Alexandria. (Four cuts.) 

Discusses mosaic found in Tunis with figures 
of ships, of which the names are given, and 
similar representations lately found at Alex- 
andria; neither increase our knowledge of ancient 
ships to any extent. 

. O. Washburn: A Proto-Corinthian lekythos in 
Berlin. (Plate, four cuts.) 

Publishes a lekythos acquired in 1901, resem- 
bling the Macmillan vase in the Brit. Mus.; the 
date is about 600 B.c., and the whole class may be 
ascribed to Sikyon. 

5. KE. Pfuhl: Correction of Jahrb. xx. p. 84. 
Anzeiger :— 

(1) Annual Report of Archaeological Institute. 

(2) Finds in 1905. 

(3) May Meeting of Arch. Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

(4) Notices. 

(5) Bibliography. 


BW. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. (Vienna.) Vol. 
xxxvii, for 1905 (published 1906). 

Imhoof-Blumer: ‘Die Miinzstiitte Babylon.’ 
The writer says:—‘In einem Aufsatze ‘‘Some 
coins attributed to Babylon” wendet sich Sir 
Henry Howorth mit einer verbliiffenden Zuversicht 
gegen meine Zuteilung einer grisseren Miinzgruppe 
an die Satrapie Babylonia.’ Imhoof-Blumer 
defends his attribution and complains of ‘die end- 
losen Behauptungen Sir Henry Howorth’s.’ This 
paper appears to be almost identical with Imhoof- 
Blumer’s rejoinder published (in English) in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1906.—M. Bahrfeldt : 
‘Die Miinzen der Flottenprifekten des Marcus 
Antonius,’ pp. 9-56. Bronze coins (Sestertius, 
Tressis, Dupondius, As and Semis) with the name 
of a praefectus classis. On the obv., heads of 
Antony and Octavia ; on the rev., ships and other 
marine types. Bahrfeldt gives a good critical list 
and dates the issue of the coins 717 (autumn) to 719 
(summer), 7.¢. B.C. 37-35. As the mint-place, Bery- 
tus in Phoenicia, Sicily, etc. have been proposed. 
Bahrfeldt makes the not quite gonvincing suggestion 
that the coins were struck on board ship when 
Antony’s fleet was in Sicilian waters. There seems 
to be no very decisive evidence as to the usual 
provenance of the coins. The weight-standard and 
material of the coins are also discussed. —A. Mark] : 
‘Rektifikationen zu Cohen’s Beschreibung der 
Miinzen von Claudius II. and Quintillus,’ pp. 57- 
74.—Brief notices of G. Macdonald’s Coin-types, 
P. Larizza’s Rhegium and Blanchet’s Traité des 
monnaies gauloises. 

Warwick Wrotu. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 
906. 


3Q0ct. H. Hartleben, Champollion (A. Wiede- 
mann), favourable. R. Lohmann, Nova studia Eu- 
ripidea (H. G). F. Ladek, Zur Frage iiber die histor- 
ischen Quellen der Oktavia (W. Gemoll). V. Ussani, 
Su [Octavia (W. Gemoll). W. Fritz, Die hand- 
schriftliche UOberlicferung der Briefe des Bischofs 
Synesios (J. Driiseke), very favourable. 

10 Oct. E. F. Claflin, The syntax of Boeotian 
dialect inscriptions (R. Meister). R. Hensel, Vindiciae 
Platonicae (W. Crinert), favourable. A. Martow, 
Uher die Ehrentimter der rémischen Kaiser in den 
Stddten in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten des Kaiser- 
reichs (B. Bursy), favourable on the whole. Tertul- 
liant opera ex recens. Aem. Kroymann III. (J. 
Driiseke). C. Brocklemann, Semitische Sprachwis- 
senschaft (F. H.). 

17 Oct. 
Egypt. IV. (A Wiedemann), favourable. 
G. Misener, 7'he — of yap (Gillischewski), 

‘a diligent work.’ . Grupp, Kultur der alten 
Kelten und pee mit emem Riickblick auf 
die Urgeschichte (Ed. Wolff), rather unfavourable. 
Tibulli aliorumque carminum libri tres, rec. J. 
P. Postgate (H. Belling), favourable. L. Venturini, 
Caligola. 

24 Oct. Mélanges Nicole, recueil de mémoires 
offerts 4 J. Nicole (W. Crénert). G. F. Hill, 
Historical Greek coins (H. v. Fritze). N. P. Viachos, 
Some aspects of the religion of Sophocles (Chr. Muff), 
unfavourable. Komédien des P. Terentius erkl. 
von A. Spengel. II. Adelphoe. 2. Aufl. (J. Lezius). 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides et les dieux 
celtiques & forme @animaux (A. Holder), favourable. 

Hofler, ‘ImmoAvtouv cis ta G&yia Ocopavera (J. 
Driiseke), on the genuineness of the work. 

31 Oct. H. D. Brackett, Temporal clauses in 
Herodotus (W. Gemoll). C. D. Buck, Hlementar- 
buch der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte, Deutsch von 
E. Prokosch (Bartholomae). A. Ernout, Le parler 
de Préneste @apres les inscriptions (Bartholomae). 
H. B. G. Speck, Catilina im Drama der Weltliteratur 
(J. Ziehen), favourable. H. Bolkestein, De colonatu 
Romano eiusque origine (B. Kiibler), fav ourable on 
the whole. Florilegium patristicum, digessit G. 
Rauschen. VI. Tertulliant A pologetici recensio nova 
(J. Driiseke), favourable. 

7 Nov. P. Jacobsthal, Der Blitz in der orien- 
talischen und griechischen Kunst (R. Oehler). A. 
Mayr, Aus den phinikischen Nekropolen von Malta 
(F. v. Duhn). B. I. Wheeler, The Whence and 
Whither of the modern science of language (Bartholo- 
mae). C. Gunnerson, History of u-stems in 
A. Trendelenburg, 


Greek (Bartholomae). 


J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of 


erungen zu Platos Menexenus (A. v. Bamberg), 
favourable. A, Gutjahr-Probst, Beitrdge zur latein- 
ischen Grammatik. III. 2 (H. Blase). Lygdami 
carmina, accedit Paneyyricus in Messalam, rec. G. 
Némethy(K. P. Schulze). J. M. Burnam, Glossemata 
de Prudentio (R. Helm). J. de Decker, Contribu- 
tion a étude desVies de Paul de Thebes (J. Driiseke). 
r. Kunze, Die Germanen in der antiken Literatur.. 
(tz.). 


Hermathena. No. xxxii. 

On the Historia Augusta (conjectures), Robinson 
Ellis. On Attic Prose Rhythm, F. Blass. Notes on 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, L. C. Purser. On an 
Early Latin-English-Basque Dictionary, T. 
Abbott. The Revenue Years of Philadelphus, 
Euergetes I. and Philopater, J. Gilbert Smyly. 
Medial Vowel-Syncope in Latin, Charles Exon. 
(The Hypothetic Variable, Reginald A. P. Rogers.) 
Mr. Archer-Hind’s Translations into Greek at 
and Prose, R. Y. Tyrrell. (Irishtown near Dublin, 
J. 2B Mahaffy.) he Creeds of SS. Irenaeus and 
Patrick, F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock. IJsaeus 
and Attic Law, W. A. Goligher. (Ona Theory of 


* Geometrical Proportion, Reginald A. P. Rogers.) 


Reviews: Clark’s Ciceronis Orationis pro Sex. 
Roscio etc. Ridgeway’s Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Horse, Hugh Canning.  (F. 
Purser’s Elementary Geometry, R. A. R.) Philli- 
more’s Index Verborum Propertianus (A.). Prick- 
ard’s Text and Translation of Longinus de Subli- 
mitate (the same). Greenidge’s History of Rome 
during the Later Republic and Early Principate 
and Arnold’s Studies ef Roman Imperialism (the 
same). Ryan’s Cena Trimalchionis (the same). 
Marchant’s and Underhill’s Hellenica of Xenophon. 
Wilamowitz’s Bucolict Graeci. P. 8. Allen’s Opus 
Epistolarum Des. Erasmi. Sloman’s Grammar oy 
Classical Latin. Garrod’s Stati Thehais et Achilleis. 
Munro’s Translations into Greek and Latin Verse 
(ed. Duff). 


—— Journal of Philology. Vol. 27. 
o. 3. 

Ancient Sinope, Second Part, David M. Robin- 
son. The Gerund and Gerundive in Livy, R. B. 
Steele. Greek and Latin Etymologies, Edwin W. 
Fay. A Note on Marston’s Malcontent, Kirby 
Flower Smith. Reviews, etc. : Abbott’s Rikeain 
Grammar, Basil L. Gildersleeve. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorffs Bucolici Graeci, Edward Fitch. 
Summaries of Periodicals. Brief Mention: 
Croiset’s Aristophane, Wilamowitz’s Griechische 
Literatur, C. Alphonso Smith’s Studies in English 
Syntax, Raoul de la Grasserie’s De la Catégorie du 
Genre, etc., the Editor. Recent Publications. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Publishers and, Authors forwarding Books sor vericw are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 


The size of Books is given in inches: 4 inches=10 centimetres (roughly). They are unbound unless 
the binding is specified. 


* * Keeerpts und Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Aristotle, see Barker (E.) 

Bucchylides. Bacchilide. Epinici, ditirambi e 
frammenticon introduzione commento e appendice 
critica di Angelo Taccone. (Collezione di Classic? 
Greci e Latini con note Italiane.) x 54”. 
Pp. lii+220. Torino, Ermanno Loescher. 1907. 
L. 3.50. 

Barker (E.) The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. 9’ 54". Pp. xxii+560. London, 
Methuen & Co. 1906. Cloth 10s. 6d. net. 

Beloch (G.), see Colasanti (G.). 

Celsus. Aulus Cornelius Celsus iiber die Arznei- 
wissenschaft in acht Biichern, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von Eduard Scheller. Zweite Auflage 
nach der Textausgabe von Daremberg neu 
durchgesehen von Walther Frieboes, mit einem 
Vorworte von Prof. Dr. R. Kobert zu Rostock. 
9’ x 6}’. Pp. xlii+862, mit einem Bildnis, 26 
Textfiguren und 4 Tafeln. Braunschweig, 
Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn. 1906. Geh. M. 18. 
In Lnwd. M. 20. 

Chabert (S.) Histoire sommaire des Etudes 
dEpigraphie grecque par 8. C., professeur a 
l'Université de Grenoble. 10’x 64". Pp. 166. 
Paris, Leroux. 1906. 

Cicera, see Drenckhahn (O.). 

Colasanti (Giovanni) Fregellae. Storia e Topo- 
grafia con prefazione di G. Beloch. (Biblioteca 
di Geografia Storica pubb. sotto la direzione di 
G. Beloch. Volumel.) Pp. vi+226, 
con 2 Tav. Roma, Ermanno Loescher. 1906. 
L. 6. 

Collins (J. Churton), see Sophocles. 

Corolla Numismatica, Numismatic Essays_ in 
honour of Barclay V. Head. 11}”x7}". Pp. 
xvi+386, with a portrait and 18 plates. Henry 
Froude, Oxford University Press. 1906. 
Cloth, 30s. net. 

Cottino (G. B.) La Flessione dei Nomi greci in 
Virgilio. 94” x 63". Pp. 55. Torino, F. Casanova 
& Cia. 1906. Lire2. 

Detlefsen (D.) Ursprung, Einrichtung und Bedleut- 
ung der Erdkarte Agrippas. (Quellen und 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographic, 
herausy. von W. Seiglin. Heft 13.) 10’ x 64”. 
Pp. vi+118. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandl- 
ung. 1906. M. 7. 

Dionysius of Dionysi Hali- 
carnasensis Antiquitatum Romanarum quae 
supersunt edidit Carolus Jacoby. Volumen 
quartum. (Bibl. Seripl. Gr. Rom. Teub.) 
7H" 43". Pp. xii+336. Leipzig, B. G. 
Teubner. 1905. M. 4. 

Drenckhahn (O.) Cicero's fiinfte Rede gegen 
Verres. Fiir Schiiler erkliirt von O. (Griech- 
ische und lateinische Schulschriftstler mit Am- 
merkungen.) 8° x5". Pp. Text 84, Ammerkungen 
52. Berlin, Weidmaunsche Buchhandlung. 
1906. Cloth, M. 1.40. 

Duff (J. D.), see Munro (H. A. J.). 
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Duquesne (J.), see Mommsen (Théodore). 

Edmonds (J. M.) An Introduction to Comparative 
Philology for Classical Students. 74”’x5’. Pp. 
viii +236. Cambridge, University Press. 1906. 
Cloth, 4s. net. 

Endt (Johann) Studien zum Commentator Crugui- 
anus herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung der 
Gesellschaft zur Forderung deutscher Wissen- 
schaft, Kunst und Literatur in Bbhmen. 9” « 6”. 
Pp. viii+86. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. Teubner. 
1906. M. 3. 

Fisher (C. D.), see Tacitus. 

Frieboes (Walther), see Celsus. 

Friedlaender (Ludwig), see Petronius. 

Germanic Proper Names in Antiquity, see Schin- 
Jeld (M.). 

Godspeed (K. J.), see Homeric Vocabularies. 

Hamilton (Mary) Incubation or the Cure of 
Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches. 
9" x 54". Pp. viii+228. St. Andrews, W. C. 
Henderson & Son. London, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1906. Cloth, 5s. 

Head (Barclay V.), see Corolla Numismatica. 

Hemphill (Rev. Samuel) A History of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. 7}’x5". Pp. 
144. London, Elliot Stock. 1906. Cloth, 3s. 6. 

Homeric Vocabularies. Owen (W. B., Ph.D.) and 
Godspeed J., Ph.D.). 74” 5”. Pp. viii+ 62. 
Chicago, the University Press. 1906. 50 c. 

Jacoby (C.), see Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

King (Jas.) The Elizabethan Walls and Eliza- 
bethan Ramparts of Berwick-upon-Tweed, by the 
Rev. J. K., M.A., B.D., Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Pp. 58. Martin’s Print- 
ing Works, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 1906. — 1s. 
(On behalf of the poor.) 

Kobert (Prof. Dr. R.), see Celsus. 

Lechat (H.) Phidias et la Sculpture grecque au Ve 
sitcle (Les maitres de Art). 84" x6". Pp. 176, 
27 illustrations. Paris, Librairie del’Art ancienne 
et moderne. 1906. 

Mackail (J. W.) Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology, edited with revised text, translation, 
introduction and notes by J. W. M. New 
edition, revised throughout. 9” x 5%". Pp. 
xii+434. London, Longmans, Green & Co. 
1906. Cloth, 14s. net. 

Malinin (Alexander) Hat Dorpfeld die Ennea- 
krunos- Episode bei Pausanias tatsiichlich gelist 
oder auf welchem Wege kann diese gelist 
werden? Einige Bemerkungen zu Judeichs 
‘Topographie von Athen’ von A. M.  7?”x 54". 
Pp. 36. Wien, Alfred Hilder. 1906 

Mommsen (Théodore) — Le droit pénal romain par 
T. M. traduit de Vallemand par J. Duquesne. 
Tome (Manuel des Antiquités Romaines par 
Th. Mommsen, J. Murquardt et P. Kriiger, 
XVII.) 64”. Pp. xvi+402. Paris, A. 
Fontemoing. 1907. (30 francs for the 3 volumes, 
probably 10 franes each.) 
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Mommseun (Theodor) Gesammelte Schriften. Vier- 
ter Band. Historische Schriften. Band I. 
93” x 64’. Pp. viii+ 566. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. 1906. M. 12. 

Munro (H. A. J.) Translations into Latin and 
Greek Verse by H. A. J. M., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College and Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge, with a prefatory note 
by J. D. Duff, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and a portrait. 84”’6’. Pp. xi+133. 
London, Edward Arnold. 1906. Boards, 6s. net. 

Owen (W. B.), see Homeric Vocabularies. 

Petronius. ,Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, mit 
deutscher Ubersetzung und erklirenden Ammerk- 
ungen von Ludwig Friedlaender. Zweite neu 
bearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. 84" x 57”. 
Pp. 362. Leipzig, 8. Hirzel. 1906. Geh. M. 6, 
geb. M. 7. 

Plato, see Barker (E.). 

Scheller (Eduard), see Ce/sus. 

Schénfeld (M.) Proeve eener Kritische Verzame- 
ling ven Germaansche Volks en Persoonsnamen, 
voorkomende in de litteraire en monumentale 
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Overlevering der Grieksche en Romeinsche 
Oudheid (Degree Dissertation). 94" x7". Pp. 
132. Gréningen, M. de Waal. 1906. 


Sophocles’ Antigone. Translated by Robert White- 
law, with introduction and notes by J. Churton 
Collins, Litt.D. x 44”.. Pp. 1+56. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Cloth, 1s. net. 

Taccone (Angelo), see Bacchylides. 

Tacitus. Cornelii Taciti Annalium ab excessu 
divi Augusti libri recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit C. D. Fisher. (Script. Class, 
Bibl. Oxon.) 74"x 5". Pp. vit422(?). Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1906. Paper, 5s. ; cloth, 6s. 

Virgil, see Cottino (G. B.). 

Whitelaw (Robert), see Sophocles. 

* * 
* 

We are requested to state that Mr. J. Gabriels- 
son’s works ‘ Ueber Favorinus und seine ravtodan} 
isropia’ and ‘ Ueber die Quellen des Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, erster Theil’ (included in the November 
list) are published at the prices of Mk. 1.80 and 
Mk. 6 respectively. 
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INDE X. 


Note.—In the General Index names of contributors are printed in heavy type. 


I—GENERAL INDEX.! 


A. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), on Nicklin’s notice of his 
Johannine Vocabulary, 232 f. 
Abbott’s Johannine Grammar, noticed, 467 f. 
Johannine Vocabulary: a Comparison of the 
Words of the Fourth Gospel with those of the 
Three, noticed, 172 ff. 
writer’s reply, 232 f. 
accent and quantity in Plautine verse, 156 ff. 
Achilles Tatius, notes on, 20 f. 
Acropolis relief and triremes, the, 77a, 137, 280a 
Adam’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, noticed, 
445a 
‘adjacent anthropology,’ 2804, 281a 
Adversaria (T. W. Allen), 5 f. 
ae, pronunciation of, 233a, b 
Aegina : Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, Furtwiingler's, 
noticed, 327 ff. 
architecture, 328a 
inscriptions and smaller antiquities, 329) 
sculptures, 328 f. 
Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum Terenti, etc., 
Wessner’s, noticed, 279a, 
Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation, Billson’s, 
noticed, 360 
Aeschines, notes on, 2992, f. 
Aeschylus, Ag. 709 sqq., note on, 207a, b 
Choephoroe, Headlam’s translation of, noticed, 
165 ff. 
choric responsion in, 3400 ff. 
Aetna, Vessereau’s ed. of, noticed, 67 ff. 
authorship of, 68a 
editions of, 68a, b 
Gyraldinian variants in, 685 
MSS. of, 685, 69a 
Agamemnon and the Homeric Catalogue, 1948, 
195a 
Alabanda (Caria), excavations of Turkish Govern- 
ment in, 9la, } 


Alexandria, discoveries near, 426a 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), on the speaking of Latin [an 
address delivered before the Classical Association], 
73b 
Allen (Samuel), notice of Nemethy’s Tibul/us and 
Lygdamus, 449 ff. 
Allen (T. W.), Adversaria, 5 f. 
Mupmiddévwv médts, 193 ff. 
notice of Blass’ Die Interpolationen in der 
Odyssee, 267 ff. 
notice of Champault’s Geography of the Odyssey, 
470a, b 
on the characteristics of Theognis [a paper read 
before the Oxford Philologieal Society], 364a 
rejoinder to Hennings’ remarks on notice of his 
Homers Odyssee, 70b (see Cl. Rev. xix. 
359a, b) 
two tachygraphical notes, 349a, b 
Varia Graeca, 290 f. 
Altiranisches Worterbuch, Bartholomae’s, noticed, 
471 f. 
Altmann’s Die rémischen Grabaltére der Kaiserxit, 
noticed, 331a, 
Alton (E. H.), on Horace, Od. II. xv. 6, 214 ff. 
Analecta Comica Graeca, Blaydes’, noticed, 278a 
Ancient Pottery, Walters’, noticed, 87 ff. 
classical period, 89a 
Minoan period, 89a, 
pre-historie period, 89a 
Anderson (W. B.), notice of Hosius’ Zwean (2nd 
ed.), 354 ff 
Andocides, notes on, 292a, b 
Angelona (Laconia), discovery of Heroon at, 4256 
Antibarbarus dex lateinischen Sprache, Schmalz- 
Krebs’, noticed, 218 ff. 
Antiphon, notes on, 148 ff. 
authenticity, date, and diction of the tetra- 
logies, ib. 
Aphaia, temple of the goddess, 327 ff. 
Aphrodisias (Caria), excavation of baths in, 38la 


' The Index is compiled by W. F. R. SHinteTo, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Chri 
College, Cambridge. 
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(intrans.), 216a 
apostrophe in Homer, 2 f., 202a, b 
metrical or mental in origin (7%), 7b. 
Archaeological Summaries, 910, f., 237, f., 3320, f., 
478), f. 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 75 ff., 132 ff., 184 ff., 235 ff., 280 ff., 
324 ff., 365 ff., 416 ff., 476 ff. 
Archer-Hind’s Translations into Greek Verse and 
Prose, noticed, 175 ff. 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Usener’s, noticed, 
188a 
Argive Heraewm (vol. 
84), ff. 
bronzes in, 86) 
engraved coins and stones, 87a 
terra-cotta figurines, 85 f. 
vases, 86a, b 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, Graves’ ed. of, 
353d 
and Plato, ‘ Doric’ futures in, 
death-date of, 153 ff. 
how affected by Plato’s Symposiwm, 155b 
Ecclesiazusac, van Leeuwen’s ed. of, noticed, 
352 f. 
evidence for an ordered commentary of, 116 f. 
Pax, van Leeuwen’s ed. of, noticed, 352 f. 
Ranae, probable scene of, 1874 
Aristotle and Homeric assemblies, 338 f. 


ii.), Waldstein’s, noticed, 


noticed, 


212 f. 


De Mem, 452 a 17- 26, note on, 248 4 
Nic. Eth. iv. 1128 a 27, correction in, 15a, b 
Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct, Marshall's, noticed, 
353 f. 
Arnold’s quantitative Latin texts for Schools, 


noticed, 223a, b 
artaba, contract value of the, 55a 
Artemis Hemera, temple of at Lusi (Arcadia), 141 
Orthia, temple of at Sparta, 284 
article, the Greek and ordinal numerals, 304, } 
Ashby (Thomas, jun. ), notice of Carter’s ‘transl. 
of Hiilsen’s Roman Forum, 2810, ff. 
notice of Profumo’s Le fonti ed i tempi dell’ 
incendio Neroniano, 407 tf. 
on an unpublished panorama of Rome [a paper 
read before the British School at Rome], 236a 
on excavations at Caerwent in Monmouthshire 
{a paper read before the British School at 
Rome], 
on recent excavations in Rome, 132 ff., 378%, ff. 
on sixteenth century engravings in relation to 
elassical sculpture [a paper read before the 
British School at Rome], 1363, f. 


on the British School at Rome, 136%, f., 235 f. 
Ashby (Thomas, sen.), on Neapolitan silver 


charms [a paper read before the British School at 
Rome], 236a 
Asia Minor, ornamented sepulchral reliefs from, 
b 
Astypalaea., ete., 
xix. 441la, b) 
Athenian courts, absence of cross-examination in, 
566, 57a 
compulsory evidence of relatives, 570, f. 
hearsay evidence, 56a, 
slave evidence, 57a, 59 f. 
triremes and the Athenian lists, 
Athens, insignificance of in Homer, 
topography of, 1854, f. 
Athletics in Greek Art, Furtwiingler’s, noticed, 330) 
Atimetus (L. Cornelius), monument to, 331d 
Attic el notes on the, 148 ff., 292 ff. 
Attic Sculpture before Phidias, Lechat’s, 
4194, 
Audollent’s Defixionum Tabulac, quotquot innotuer- 
unt tam in Graecis orientis quam in totius ocei- 


dialect of, 441 ff. (see also Cl. Rev, 


77a, 137a, 
1946 


noticed, 
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dentis partibus praeter Atticas in C.I.A. editas, 
noticed, 236a, b 

Augustus and Hadrian’s methods in rebuilding, 
238a, b 

Aus den Phinikischen Nekropolen von Malta, Mayr’s, 
noticed, 332b 

Austrian excavations in Ephesus, 1400, 141a 

avrés, abbreviated case-endings of, 349a 

Avgo (Crete), bronze age ‘ pocket’ from, 92a 


B. 


Babylon, the mint at, 2384, 239a 
Bacchylideum (Housman), 115a, 
Bacchylides v. ~~ sqq. (ed. Jebb), note on, 114f. 
and Statius, 276 +, 277a 
choric responsion in, 392a 
Jebb’s ed. of, noticed, 168 ff. 
badge theory of coins, the, 477a 
Bagge (Lilian M.), on the early numerals, 259 ff. 
Baker-Penoyre (John ff.), notice of Lechat’s Lu 
Sculpture attique avant Phidias, 4198, f. 
Balleine (C. F.), on the ‘tributum capitis,’ 51 ff. 
Bantu ceremonies and the worship of Mother-earth, 
187d 
Bartholomae’s 
471 f. 
Die Gatha’s des Awesta, noticed, ib. 
Baumgarten, Poland, and Wagner’s Die Hellenische 
Kultus, noticed, 1388, f. 
Beare (J. I.), Greek iambic rendering of Shake- 
speare, A. John iii. 4, 234b 
Beasley (T. W.), on the «xvpios in Greek states 
other than Athens, 249 ff. 
Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus), coin-moulds at, 189a 
Bezzenberger and the series of gutturals, 2296, 230a 
Billson’s The . Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation, 
noticed, 360 ff. 
Blackie’s quantitative 
noticed, 223a, 
Blakeney (E. H.), note on 
sqq. (ed. Jebb), 114 f. 
notice of Blaydes’ Sophoclis Antigone, 308 f. 
notice of Conyheare-Stock’s Selections from 
the Septuagint, 404 f. 


Altiranisches Wéorterbuch, noticed, 


Latin texts for Schools, 


dacchylides v. 140 


Blass’ Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee, noticed, 
267 ff. 
tests for the discovery of foreign elements, 


treatment of Domodocus’ lay, 269a, b 
of the Leucas-Ithaca question, 270) 
of the Nekyia, 2698, f. 
of the Niwrpa and 7& ev 2700, 
Blaydes’ Analecta Comica Graeca, noticed, 278a 
Sophoclis Antigone, noticed, 308 f. 

blended words, 253 f. 

Boas’ De Epigrammatis Simonideis, pars prior: com- 
mentatio critica de epigrammatum  traditione, 
noticed, 170 ff. 

Bodleian collation of Plautus and its relation to the 
Codex Turnebi, 447 f. 

fragment of Cicero, Tusc. 
122) 

—— of Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle, noticed, 462 ff. 

Bonner (Campbell), an emendation of Lucian, 
Philopscudes 9, 301 ff. 

on apostrophe i in Homer—an explanation, 202c, 
By also 2f. and Cl. Rev. xix. 7 fl. 


Disp. v. 112-120, 


ff.) 
Bonner’s aE. J.) Evidence in Athenian Courts, 


noticed, 56 ff. 
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Books Receiven, 94 ff., 142 f., 190 f., 239 f., 
287a, b, 335 f., 382 ff., 430 f., 481 f. 

Brackett (Haven Darling), notice of Brown’s 
Case Constructions, 405 ff. 

Brennan (C. J.), on a peculiarity of choric respon- 
sion, 339 ff., 386 ff. 

Bridges (Robert) and the teaching of versification, 
158a 

BriEFER Norices, 129 f., 278 ff., 472 f. 

British Musewm Sculptures, Catalogue of, Smith’s, 
noticed, 138a, b 

British School at Athens, excavations at Sparta by 
the, 284d 

British School at Rome, the, 1360, f., 235 f. 

Brése’s thesis on kindred prepositions in N.T., 
468) 

Brown’s A Study of the Case Constructions of 
Words of Time, noticed, 405 ff. 

Browning’s ‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’ Latin 
elegiac rendering of, 414 f. 

Brygos: his Characteristics, Tonks’, noticed, 140a, 6 

bucranium from the Dictaean Cave at Crete, a, 473a 

Buren (Albert W. van), on the temples of Castor 
and of Concord in the Roman Forum, 772, ff., 
184a, b 

Burger’s Minucius Felix und Seneca, noticed, 125 f. 

Burghclere’s (Lord) Zhe Georgics of Virgil, noticed, 
62a, b 

Burrows (Ronald M.), notice of Hill’s Historical 
Greek Coins, 476 f. 

Burton’s Principles of Literary Criticism and the 
Synoptic Problem, noticed, 127 f. 

Bury (R. G.), uotice of Raeder’s Platons Philoso- 
phische Entwickelung, 271 ff. 
Platonica, 12 ff. 

Butcher (Prof. 5. H.), on the late Sir R. C. Jebb, 

Byzantium, league-coin of, 1892 


C. 


Cadiz, headless statue of Apollo from, 478a 
Cuesar in Britain, Dobson’s, noticed, 223a, b 
landing of in Britain, 71) 
Camarina, Scavi del 1899 e 1903, Orsi’s, noticed, 
477b 
Cambridge Greek play, the, 385 4 
Greek Professor, the 1b 
Praelections, Jan. 25-27, 1906, noticed, 444 ff. 
Campbell (L.), on Colonus Hippius, 3 ff. 
Cape Palos, inseribed lead anchors from, 478a 
Capena, excavations in the necropolis of, 285) 
Carolingian scribes, errors of attributed to Nonius, 
4400, f. 
Carter’s The Religion of Numa and other Essays 
on the Religion of ancient Rome, noticed, 331%, f. 
transl. of Hiilsen’s Roman Forum, noticed, 
2814, ff. 
Carthage, excavations in, 426a 
Carthage of the Phoenicians, Moore’s, noticed, 139a, b 
Case (T.), on the genesis of the philosophy of 
Aristotle [a paper read before the Oxford Vhilo- 
logical Society], 233a 
Case Constructions, Brown’s, noticed, 405 ff. 
Castor and Concord, temples of in the Roman 
Forum, 77), ff., 184a, 6 
Catalogue of British Musewm Sculptures, Smith’s, 
noticed, 138a, b 
Catalogue of Greck Coins in the Hunterian Collection 
(vol. iii.), Macdonald’s, noticed, 90 f. 
Catalogue of MSS. im Christ’s and Queens’ Colleges, 
Jambridge, James’, noticed, 363 f. 


Catullus and Verona in the 14th century, 224a, b 
notes on, 160 ff. 
relation of codex R to O and G, 7%. 
caussa, derivation of, 473d 
cella-frieze of the old Athena temple, 237) 
Celsus, library of at Ephesus, 1406 
Chalkis (Euboea), inscription in, 27 ff. 
Champault’s Phéniciens et Grecs en Italie d'apres 
Odyssée, noticed, 470a, b 
change of metre in Plautus, 489 f. 
Chapter in the History of Annotation, Rutherford’s, 
noticed, 115 ff. 
Charito, notes on, 218, ff. 
Charondas and the procedure of éxloxnyis, 2040, 
2054 
choric responsion, a peculiarity of, 339 
386 ff. 
Christians under Nero, laws affecting the, 408a 
Cicero and Oppius’ transaction affecting the Roman 
Forum, 282a 
as an author for school use, 403a, 
MSS. of, 65 f., 119a, b 
Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, ete., Clark’s text of 
[‘Seriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis’], noticed, 67a, b 
Tuscalanae Disputationes, Dougan’s ed. of, 
noticed, 119 ff. (see also 182 f., 232a, 6) 
Bodleian fragment of, 122 
Verrines, notes on, 256 f. 
Vetus Cluniacensis of, Clark’s, noticed, 65 f. 
circular buildings, history of, 237 
Clark (Albert C.), notice of Dougan’s Ciceronis 
Tusculanae Disputationes, 119 ff. 
editor’s rejoinder, 182 f. 
reviewer's reply, 232a, b 

notice of Sabbadini’s Le scoperte dei codici 
Latini e Greei ne’ secoli xiv e xv, 224 ff. 

Clark’s M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, 
de imperio Cn. Pompei, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, 
pro Murena, pro Caclio, noticed, 67a, b 

The Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, being a con- 
tribution to the textual criticism of Cicero pro 
Sex. Roscio, pro Cluentio, pro Murena, pro 
Caclio, and pro Milone, noticed, 65 f. 

Classical Association, Proceedings of the, 71 ff., 
473 ff. (see also la, b, 3370) 

election of officers, 72b, 474b 
Report of the Committee on Latin pronuncia- 
tion, 4744, f. 
on the spelling and printing of Latin 
texts, 74a 

of the Curricula Committee, 74 f. 

of the Finance Committee, 72 

of the Investigations Committee, 74a 

Classical Journal, the, la 

Classical Philology, Harvard Studies in (vol. xvi.), 
noticed, 129%, f. 

Classical Quarterly, a new, 145 f. (see also la) 

Classical Review, reconstitution of, 288, 337a, }, 
385a, b 

clausula in Cicero, Tusc, Disp., the, 122a 

Clazomenae sarcophagi, 238a 

Cluni MS. of Cicero, 65 f. 

transcripts of, 66a, 
Cockerell and the Aegina excavations, 327), f. 
codex Lodensis of Cicero’s Brutus, 226a 
Lusaticus of Propertius, 349 ff. 
alleged importance of readings, 3510 
orthography of, 352a, b 
relation to F and L, 350 f. 
Matritensis of Manilius and Statius’ Silvae, 
228a, b, 318 f. 
Turnebi of Plautus and the Bodleian collation, 
447 
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coins of Allectus, 426), 4276 
an unknown Thessalian people (Ethetai !), 3330 
Babylon, 238), 239a. 
Bactria and N. W. India, 238) 
Byzantium, 189) 
Emisa (Homs) in Syria, 426 
Macedonia, 333) 
Mark Antony, 4790 
Nero, 409) 
Peparethus, 3330 
Rhodes, ib. 
the Aleuadae at Larissa, 333a 
the Suessiones, 426a 
coin-collecting in Mysia, 239a 
coin-find at San Polo di Piave, 239) 
at La Couchére (near Jublaine), 478a 
in Normandy long ago, account of a, 426) 
coin-moulds from Egypt, Roman, 189a 
Coin Types, Macdonald’s, noticed, 1848, f. 
religious in their origin (?), 185@ 
Cole (Charles N.), on Quintilian’s quotations from 
the Latin poets, 47 ff. 
Colonus Hippius, 3 ff. 
Comments and Communiqués, la, b, 337a, b, 385a, 6 
Coneord and Castor, temples of in the Roman 
Forum, 778, ff., 184a, b 
conversion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ Hwmenides, 
73b, 74a 
Conway (R. S.), notice of Niedermann’s Précis de 
Phonétique du Latin, 478a, 6 
notice of Schulze’s Zur Geschichte lateinischer 
Eigennamen, 411 ff. 
on an unnoticed aspect of Virgil’s personality 
{a lecture delivered before the Classical 
Association], 474a, 
Conway’s adaptation of Manchester University 
‘Scenes from Plautus’ Rudens’, noticed, 315 f. 
Conybeare-Stock’s Selections from the Septuagint, 
noticed, 404 f. 
Cook (Arthur {Bernard), Who was the wife of 
Zeus ?, 365 ff., 416 ff. 
Corinth, excavations in, 425) 
Corp. Inser. Lat. 11, Suppl. 5839 (Anth. Lat. Epigr. 
1113), note on, 114a, b 
correction in Aristotle, Nic. Hth. iv. 1128a 27, 
l5a, b 
CORRESPONDENCE, 183a, b, 233a, b, 324a, b 
Corrigenda of July number, 384 
corruption by substitution of words in Greek MSS., 
36a 
‘eretic pause,’ the, 245a, b, 404a, b 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, Munro’s 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 130d 
Cromer’s (Earl of) Paraphrases and Translations 
From the Greek, noticed, 62d, f. 
cruciform staff on gold staters of Alexander the 
Great, 189), 426) 
Cult of Dionysus in Attica, Foucart’s, noticed, 
186A, f. 
of Glaukos and Eros, 29a, 6 
of the in the Mediterranean, 
Cynuria, ancient kiln at, 141d 


D. 


5 and @ (mod. Greek), pronunciation of, 441 ff. 
Das Iambenbuch des Horaz, Pliisz’, noticed, 123 f. 
date of Aristophanes’ death, 153 ff. 
Ecclesiazusac, 353a 

Damophon of Messene, 478) 

Demosthenes’ birth, 

the Doloneia, 97a, b 

the Gathas, 4715 


Davidson’s Translations from Lucian, noticed, 118 

Dawkins (Boyd), on a bucranium from the 
Dictaean Cave in Crete [an address delivered 
before the Classical Association], 473a 

Dawkins (R. M.), on the pronunciation of 6 and 5, 
441 ff. 

De antiquissimis Theocriti membranis (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff), 103 f. 

De epigrammatis Simonideis, Boas’, noticed, 170 ff. 

Decharme’s Le Critique des Traditions Religieuses 
chez les Grees, des origines au temps de Plutarque, 
noticed, 4244, f. 

Defixionum Tabulae, Audollent’s, noticed, 236a, b 

Delos, excavations in, 91a, 237a, b 

Demetrius Epunveias, notes on, 393a, 

Demosthenes, as an author for school use, 

birth-date of and in Mid. 154, 310a 

De Corona, Goodwin's ed. of, neticed, 312 ff. 
In Midiam, Goodwin’s ed. of, noticed, 309 ff. 
statesmanship of (?), 312b, 313a 

Dennison (Walter), on syllabification in Latin 
inscriptions, 1454, f. 

Deonna’s Les Statwettes de Terrecwite en (rece, 
noticed, 4776 

Der Blitz in der Orientalischen und Griechischen 
Kunst, Jacobsthal’s, noticed, 332a, 6 

descriptive nicknames in Phaedrus, 259a 

Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien, Uch- 
mann’s, noticed, 179 ff. 

Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der Griechischen 
Kunst, Furtwiingler’s, noticed, 3308, f. 

Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, Poulsen’s, 
noticed, 1398, f. 

Die Gatha’s des Awesta, Bartholomae’s, noticed, 
471 

Die Greichische und Lateinische Literatur und 
Sprache, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and others’, 
noticed, 401 ff. 

Die Hellenische Kultur, Baumgarten, Poland, and 
Wagner’s, noticed, 1384, f. 

Die Intervpolationem in der Odyssec, Blass’, noticed, 
267 ff. 

Die Romischen Grabaltére der Kaiserzeit, Altmann’s, 
noticed, 33la, b 

Dieterich’s Mutter Erde: ein Versuch tiber Volks- 
religion, noticed, 1878, f. 

Dinarchus, notes on, 3004, f. 

Diodorus, books xvi.—xviii., notes on, 436 ff. 

Dionysus, cult of, 1860, f. 

Dobree’s mot on Mitford’s History of Greece, 56a 

Dobson’s Cacsar in Britain, noticed, 223a, b 

dog of Plautus’ Mostellaria, the, 396d, f., 4400, b 

Doloneia in epic poetry, the, 97 ff. (see Cl. Rev. 
xix. 192 ff., 432 ff.) 

date of the, 97a, b 
Lang and the, 183, 6 

‘Doric’ futures in Aristophanes and Plato, 212 f. 

double stressing of syllables, 33a 

Dougan’s Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes (vol. I., 

books i. and ii.), noticed, 119 ff. 
editor’s reply, 182 f. 
reviewer's rejoinder, 232a, b 

Downes (W. E. D.), on «xvftornripes and the 
relation of Homer, /liad xvi. 750 to 617, 147 f. 

Duff’s ed. of Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of 
Catullus, noticed, 1306 

Dugga (N. Africa), discovery of wind-rose at, 426a 

Dunn (G.), Greek elegiac rendering of Hood’s ‘ The 
Death-bed,’ 75 

notice of Archer-Hind’s Translations onto Greek 
Verse and Prose, 175 f. 

Dyer (Louis), on the Olympic Council and Council 
House [a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 364 f. 
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E. 


Earle’s Medea of Euripides—a statement, 128 f. 
(see Cl. Rev. xix. 360 ff.) 
sketch of editor's career, 7b. 
early numerals, the, 259 ff. 
one (roots 07, 7, sem), 261 f. 
two (roots du, u, bho-), 2628, ff. 
three (root fev), 2640, if. 
four, 266d, f. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL, la, b, 145 ff., 289 f., 
337a, b, 385a, b, 433 f. 
Egyptian scarabs, 325 f. 
election to the Spartan senate, supposed qualification 
for, 23 ff. 
Elephantine, excavations in, 425, 426a 
Ellis (Robinson), emendations on the Historia 
Augusta [a paper read before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society and published in Hermathena], 70a 
notice of Kleingiinther’s Quaestiones ad libros 
Astronomicon Manilii, 217 f 
notice of Vessereau’s Aetna, 67 ff. 
emendations of Isocrates, Paneyyricus 140, 14 f. (see 
also 99 f.) 
of Lucian, Philopseudes 9, 301 ff. 
English metres and the translation of Homer, 
60a 
Enneacrunus, note on the, 330a 
plan of Guillet, 7. 
Ephesus, excavation of library and other buildings 
in, 1400, f. 
Ephorus and Simonides, 1716, 172a 
Epictetus, notes on, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
Epigraphical Latin, Thesaurus of, Olcott’s, noticed, 
178 f. 
epigraphy (Greek), best way of subdividing the 
subject, 422) 
notable exponents of, 42la 
érioxnlis, procedure of, 2030, f. 
Erechtheum, building inscriptions of the, 3320, 
33a 
east wall of, 333a 
Erotici Graeci, notes on the, 20 ff., 109 ff. 
-ess and -ette, the suffixes, 412a, > 
Este, inscribed stone tablet at, 1884 
etiquette, a stray rule of, 216%, f. 
Etruscan elements in Latin nomenclature, 411 ff. 
Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, Legras’, noticed, 
276 tf. 
Euboea, an unrecorded Attic colony in (?), 27 ff. 
inscription from Karystos, 236) 
Eumenides at Cambridge, the, 385 
Euripides Andr. 655 sq. (medial pauses in the Tragic 
senarius), notes on, 241 ff. 
treatment of the popular tradition in, 
2458, f. 
choric responsion in, 348 ff. 
treatment of the Theban legend in, 276a 
Eusebius’ Chronicle, Fotheringham’s, noticed, 462 ff. 
evidence for an ordered commentary of Aristophanes’ 
plays, 1168, f. 
Evidence in Athenian Courts, Bonner’s, noticed, 
56 tf 
Evolution of Religion, Farnell’s, noticed, 2808, f. 
Excavations in Aegina, 327 ff. 
Alabanda (Caria), 91a, } 
Angelona (Laconia), 425) 
Aphrodisias (Caria), 381a 
Camarina, 4776 
Capena, 285) 
Carthage, 
Corinth, 425+ 
Cynuria, 1414 
Delos, 91a, 237a, b 


Excavations in Aegina—continued, 


Elche (Spain), 2376 
Elephantine, 425), 426a 
Ephesus, 1408, f. 

Javea (N. of Alicante), 478a 
Karystos (Euboea), 2360 
Knossos, 3810 

Kuban district (S. Russia), 4250 
La Turbie (Maritime Alps), 2376, 478a 
Lusi (Arcadia), 1410 
Marseilles, 91 

Mérida, 478a 

Miletus, 2848, f., 3800, f. 
Numantia, 188) 
Palaikastro, 381) 
Palestrina, 285a, b 
Pergamum, 141a 

Rome, 122 ff., 3780, ff. 
Samos, 381a, b 

Sparta, 284 

Thermon, 236) 

Volo, 141a, 


Exon (Charles), on the relation of the resolved 


arsis and resolved thesis in Plautus to the prose 
accent, 31 ff. 


F. 


Farnell (Lewis R.), on an unrecorded Attic colony 


in Euboea (?) [a paper read before the Oxford 
Philological Society], 27 ff. 
on the cult of the @eav uhrnp in the Mediterranean 
[a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society and published in the author’s Cults 
of the Greek States], 71a 


Farnell’s The Evolution of Reliyion, an Anthropo- 


logical Study, noticed, 2808, f. 


Fay (Edwin W.), on sundry Greek compounds and 


blended words and suffixes, 253 ff. 


Finds of Latin and Greck MSS., Sabbadini’s, noticed, 
224 ff. 

‘Florentine Triad,’ the, 2246, 225a 

Fotheringham’s The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's 


Version of the Chronicle of Husebius, noticed, 


462 f. 

Foucart’s Le Culte de Dionysus en Attique, noticed, 
186d, ff. 

Fowler’s;(H. W. and F. G.), Zhe Works of Lucian, 
noticed, 118a, 

fragments of Varro De Vila Populi Romani |. 
preserved in Nonius xviii., the, 440 f. 

Frazer's Lectures on the karly History of the 
Kingship, noticed, 423 f. 

Furtwiingler’s Acgina: Das Heiligtum der Aphaia, 
noticed, 327 ff. 


Die Bedeutung der Gymnastik in der Griechischen 
Kunst, noticed, 3304, f. 


G. 


Gardiner (E. Norman), notice of Furtwingler’s 
Athletics in Greek Art, 330b, f. 


Gardner (E. A.), notice of Smith’s Catalogue of , 
British Musewm Sculptures (vols. ii. and iii.), 
138a, b 


Gardner (P.), notice of Furtwiingler’s Lxcavations 
in Aegina, 327 ff. 


notice of Macdonald’s Coin Types, 184), f. 

on copies of Greek statues on coins [a paper 
read before the British Schvol at Rome], 
235a, b 
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Gardner-Roberts’ An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy 
(part II.), noticed, 420 f. 
Gardner’s (E. A.) Handbook of Greek Sculpture 
(revised ed.), noticed, 284a, b (see also 38C0b) 
Garrod (H. W.), notice of Legras’ Etude sur la 
Thébaide de Stace, 276 ff. 
Les Légendes Thébaines dans l Epopée et la 
Tragédie greeques, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thebaide, 274 f. 
on two passages of the Lepublic, 209 ff. (see 
also 247 f.) 
Gathas, date of the, 4710 
vi in plural, 291a, 
genitive and dative, use of to express time, 406a, } 
in statements of wages, 407a, b 
Geography of the Odyssey, Champault’s, noticed, 
470a, 
Georgics of Virgil, Lord Bureghelere’s, noticed, 
62a, b 
Geronthrai (Laconia), discoveries at, 4250 
Giles (P.), notice of Mansion’s Les Guttwrales 
grecques, 229 ff. 
notice of Schrijnen’s /nleiding tot de studie der 
vergelijkende indogermaansche taalweten- 
schap, 2314, 
Giles’ (Prof. H. A.) Adversaria Sinica, 1b 
Gilson (J. P.), notice of Fotheringham’s Chronicle 
of Eusebius, 462 11. 
notice of James’ Catalogues of MSS. in Christ’s 
and Queens’ Colleges, Cambridge, 363 f. 
Glaukos and Eros, cults of, 29a, b 
‘genomic’ aorist a myth, 436a 
Goodell (T. D.) on bisected trimeters in Attic 
tragedy, 246), f. 
Goodrich (W. J.) on Plato, Pol. 269 E-270 A— 
an allusion to Zoroastrianism (?), 208 f. 
Goodwin’s Demosthenes against Midias, noticed, 
309 ff. 
Demosthenes on the Crown, noticed, 312 ff. 
Gow (J.), notice of Lord Burghclere’s Gcorgics of 
Virgil, 62a, b 
notice of Mélanges Nicole, 468 f. 
notice of Pliisz’ Das Jambenbuch des Horaz, 
123 f. 
notice of the Earl of Cromer’s Paraphrases and 
Translations from the Greek, 62b, f. 
Graeco-Bactrian and Graeco-Indian coins, 2386 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, Moulton’s, 
noticed, 464 ff. 
Granger (F.), notice of Dieterich’s Mutter Erde, 
1878, f. 
notice of Foutecart’s Le Culte de Dionysos en 
Attique, 186d, f. 
notice of Helbig’s Sur les Attributs des Saliens, 
1&7a, b 
notice of Usener’s Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 188a 
Graves’ Aristophanes’ Acharnians, noticed, 353) 
Gray’s ‘Impromptu’ verses, Latin elegiac rendering 
of, 475a, b 
Greek and demotic papyri (Reinach), 54 ff. 
and Latin MSS. (Sabbadini), 224 ff. 
and Roman world (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
ete.), 401 ff. 
article and ordinal numerals (Thompson), 
304a, b 
coins (Macdonald), 90 f., 1844, f. 
comp. and super]. terminations confounded, 20a 
compounds and blended words and suffixes 
(Fay), 253 ff. 
criticism of religion (Decharme), 4248, f. 
epigraphy (Roberts-Gardner), 420 ff. 
erotic writers (H. Richards), 20 ff., 109 ff. 
grammar of N.T. (Moulton), 464 ff. 


Greek and demotic papyri (Reinach)—continued. 
iambic trimeters (Taccone), 403 f. 
idiom in Isocrates, Paneg. 140, 14 f., 99 f. 
of throwing the subst. into the verb, 99 f. 
MSS., discovery of, in the Middle Ages, 225a, 6 
orators (H. Richards), 148 ff., 292 ff. 
perfect subjunctive, optative, and imperative 
(Harry), 100 ff. ; (Sonnenschein), 155 f. (see 
also Cl. Rev. xix, 347 tf., 439 f.) 
prohibitions (Naylor), 848a, 6; (Seaton), 
438a, b 
sculpture (KE, A. Gardner), 284a, b, 380 
triremes (Newman), 280a, 6; (Tarn), 75 ff. ; 
(Torr), 137a, b, 324 f. (see also Cl. Rev. xix. 
371 ff., 376 f., 466a, 5) 
Greek Painter’s Art, Weir’s, noticed, 
Greek Keader (vol. i.), Marchant’s, noticed, 130a, d 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), notice of Lehmann’s Dic 
Angrifie der drei Barkiden auf Italien, 179 ff. 
on the earliest Roman knowledge of the Ger:.ans 
[a paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 233a 
Report of the Proceedings of the Oxford 
Philological Society, 70 f. 
slight sketch of, 233a, 6 
Grundy (G. B.), on the transliteration and _pro- 
nunciation of the Latin language [a paper read 
before the Oxford Philological Society], 233a 
Gudeman (A.), notice of Burger’s Minucius Felix 
und Seneca, 125 f. 
gutturals, series of, 229 f. 


Hadow (W. H.), suggestion on Aristotle’s doctrine of 
«a0apors [a paper read before the Oxford Philologi- 
cal Society], 70 f. (see also C7. Rev. xix. 3218, f.) 

Hadrian and Augustus’ methods in rebuilding, 
238a, b 

Hake’s ‘ The Inscrutable,’ Latin iambic rendering of, 
131la, b 

Hale (W. G.), Catullus once more, 160 ff. 

on an unrecognized construction of the Latin 
subjunctive, 145a, b 

Hall (PF. W.), notice of Blaydes’ Analecta Comica 

Graeca, 278 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society, 233a, 6, 364 f. 

Hall (H. R.), notice of Newberry’s Scarabs, 
325 ff. 

Handbook of Greck Sculpture (revised ed.), A. 
Gardner’s, noticed, 284a, (see also 380/) 

Hannibal's passage of the Alps, 180 f. 

Hardie (W. R.), note on Horace, Epode v. 29 sqq., 
115d 

Hardy’s Studies in Roman History, noticed, 410a, > 

Harper (President), death of, 145a 

Harrison (E.), notice of Boas’ De Epigrammnatis 
Simonideis, 170 ff. 

notice of Mahaffy’s Silver Age of the Greek 
World, 472a 

notice of Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History, 
279b, f. 

Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Farnell’s Evolution 

of Religion, 280b, f. 
notice of Frazer’s Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship, 423 f. 
notice of Walters’ History of Ancient Pottery, 
87 ff. 

Harry (J. E.), on the perfect subjunctive, optative, 
and imperative in Greek, 100 ff. (see also 155 f. 
and Cl. Rev. xix. 347 ff., 489 f.) 
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Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (vol. xvi.), 
noticed, 1298, f. 
Hasdrubal and Mago’s invasions, 1814, f. 
Headlam’s Praclection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 445d, f. 
The Choephoroe of Aeschylus (translated from a 
revised text), noticed, 165 ff. 
Helbig’s Sur les Attributs des Saliens, noticed, 
187a, b 
Heliodorus, notes on, 109 ff. 
Hendrickson (G. L.). note on Tacitus, Dial. 20. 
10, 
Hennings (P. D. Ch.), on T. W. Allen’s notice of 
his Homers Odyssee (Cl. Rev, xix. 359a, 5b), 
70a, b 
reviewer's rejoinder, 70) 
Henry (R. M.), on apostrophe in Homer—a 
rejoinder, 2 f. (see also 202a, b and Cl. Rev, xix. 
7 ff., 383 ff.) 
on plants of the Odyssey, 434 ff. 
the Doloneia once more, 97 ff. (see also 183a, 6 
and Cl. Rev. xix. 192 ff., 432 ff.) 
Henry's ed. of Livy xxvi., noticed, 124 f. 
Hera and Herakles, 371 ff. 
matriarchal pair of deities, 377) 
Herakles, origin of name, 373a 
the hero par excellence, 418 f. 
Herculaneum, proposed excavation of, 385a 
Herodas, Sharpley’s transl. of, noticed, 314 f. 
Herodotus and the inscriptions at Thermopylae, 171a 
and Zopyrns, 364a 
Hersfeld MS. of Tacitus, the, 226) 
Herwerden’s (van) Vindiciae Aristophancae, noticed, 
353a, b 
Hesiod’s ‘Shield of Herakles,’ 199% 
its bearing on the 200 f. 
Hicks (Edward Lee), notice of Roberts-Gardner’s 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (part II.), 
420 ff. 
Hicks (R. D.), on a supposed qualification for 
election to the Spartan senate, 23 ff. 
Hill (G. F.), notice of E, A. Gardner’s Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture, 284a, b (see also 380) 
notice of Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue of 
Greek Coins (vol. iii.), 90 f. 
notice of Pauly-Wissowa’s Aval-Encyclopadic der 
classischen Altertumsivissenschaft, 126 f. 
Hill’s Historical Greek Coins, noticed, 476 f. 
Hirst (G. M.), note on Horace, Odes ILI. iv. 9 sq., 
304 f. 
note on Ovid, Met, xi. 119 sqq., 113 f. 
Historia Augusta, emendations on the, 70a 
Historical Greek Coins, Hill’s, noticed, 476 f. 
History of Ancient Pottery, Walters’, noticed, 87 ff. 
Hogarth (D. G.), on the Nature goddess in Greek 
lands [an address delivered before the Classical 
Association], 730, 
Holkham MS. of Cicero, the, 67a 
Homer, apostrophe in, 2 f., 202a, b (see also Cl. Rev. 
xix. 7 ff., 383 ff.) 
assonance in, 29]la 
Iliad xvi. 750=617 and 147 f. 
lacuna in (xix. 76 sqq.), 295 f. 
Odyssey xi. 423 sqq., notes on, 202 ff. 
attempted reconstruction of, 142a 
Interpolations in, Blass’, noticed, 267 ff. 
plants of, 434 ff. 
Way’s trans]. of, noticed, 60 f. 
the Doloneia in, 97 ff. (see also Cl. Rev, xix. 
192 ff., 432 ff.) 
Lang and the, 183a, 5 (see also 194a) 
Homeric assemblies and Aristotle, 338 f. 
Catalogue, fidelity of, 194 ff. 
Hymns, antiquity and authenticity of, 193 f. 


Homers Odyssee, Hennings’, editor’s remarks on 
notice of (C/. Rev. xix. 359a, b), 70a, b 
reviewer's rejoinder, 70 
Hood’s ‘ The Death-bed,’ Greek elegiac rendering of, 
75a, b 
Horace as a rustic, 473a, 6 
Epode v. 29 sqqg., note on, 115d 
Epodes, Pliisz’ ed. of, noticed, 123 f. 
Epp. I. iv., interpretation of, 427) 
vii. 29, note on, 216) 
mannerism of, 3984, 399a 
Odes II. xv. 6, notes on, 214 ff. 
III. iv. 9 sq., note on, 304 f. 
Odes III., Rouse’s text of, noticed, 223a, b 
Sat. 1. iii. 7 sq., notes on, 397 ff. 
construction of, 400a, b 
Porphyrio on, 
Hosius’ W, Annaei Lucani de Bello Civili Libri 
decem (2nd ed.), noticed, 354 ff. 
Housman (A. E.), Bacchylideum, 115a, 6 
note on Corp. Inser. Lat. 11. Suppl. 5839 
(Anth. Lat. Epigr. 1113), 114a, b 
notes on Phaedrus, 257 ff. 
notes on the Silvwe of Statius, 37 ff. 
Howorth (Sir Henry) and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer on 
the mint at Babylon, 238), 239a, 479) 
Hiilsen’s The Roman Forum, its History and its 
Monuments, Carter’s transl. of, noticed, 2810, ff. 
Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Latin Lan- 
guage, Mackail’s, noticed, 

Hunterian Collection, Roman medallions in the, 
4270 

Hunterian Catalogue of Greek Coins (vol. iii.), 
Macdonalid’s, noticed, 90 f. 

Hyperides, notes on, 3000 


Jacobsthal’s Der Blitz in der Orientalischen und 
Griechischen Kunst, noticed, 332a, b 

Jackson’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 4444, f. 

Tambie Trimeter in Greek, Taccone’s, noticed, 403 f. 

James’ Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, noticed, 363 f. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts 
in the Library of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
noticed, 7b. 

James’ (L.), adaptation and translation of Plautus’ 
Rudens for Radley College, noticed, 315 f. 

Jebb (the late R. C.) and the Classical Association, 

Jebb’s Bacchylides: the Poems and Fragments, 
noticed, 168 ff. 

Jerome’s version of Eusebius’ Chronicle, the Bodleian 
manuscript of, noticed, 462 ff. 

Jesi MS. of Tacitus, the, 2266, 227a 

Imhoof-Blumer (Dr.) and Sir Henry Howorth on the 
mint at Babylon, 2384, 239a, 479b 

Index Verborum Propertianus, Phillimore’s, noticed, 
278 f. 

Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende indoger- 
maansche taalwetenschap, Schrijnen’s, noticed, 
231a, b 

inscriptions at Aphrodisias (Caria), 381la 

Chalkis (Euboea), 27 ff. 

Delos, 237a 

Ephesus, 140 

Este, 1880 

Karystos (Euboea), 286 

Samos, 38la 
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Inscriptions at Aphrodisias (Caria)—continued. 
Thermon, 2362 
in the Roman Forum, 133a, 378) 
institutum Neronianum, 408a 
Interpolations in the Odyssey, Blass’, noticed, 267 ff. 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy (part I1.), Roberts- 
Gardner’s, noticed, 420 ff. 
Johannine Grammar, Abbott’s, noticed, 467 f. 
Johannine Vocabulary, Abbott's, noticed, 172 ff. 
writer’s reply, 232 f. 
Johnston's The Private Life of the Romans, noticed, 
472a, b 
Jones (H. Stuart), on the historical interpretation 
of the reliefs of the Column of Trajan [a paper 
read before the British School at Rome], 2350 
Isaeus, notes on, 297a, 
Isocrates, notes on, 295 ff. 
Panegyric 140, emendation of, 14 f. (see also 
99 f.) 
Italian Government and the excavation of Hercu- 
laneum, the, 385a 
Judeich’s Topographic von Athen, noticed, 185%, f. 
Juno Lucina (Diana), 374 f. 
Juvenal, silence of on the fire of Nero, 4090 


K. 


Kapakly (Volo), beehive tomb at, 141a, ) 
Karystos (Euboea), inscription at, 236) 
xd0apois, Aristotle’s doctrine of, 70 f. 
Kennedy (Mr. Justice), on the value of classical 
training to lawyers, 474a 
Kent (Roland G.), on the date of Aristophanes’ 
death, 153 ff. 
Kenyon (F. G.), notice of Reinach’s Greek and 
Demotic Papyri, 54 ff. 
kingship, early history of the, 423 f. 
in the Jliad and Odyssey, 429a, b 
Kleingiinther’s Quaestiones ad libros Astronomicon 
Manilii, noticed, 217 f. 
Klotz’ law, 32a (and n.), 36 
Knapp (Charles), notes on the JMostellaria of 
Plautus, 395 ff. 
Knossos, excavations at, 381) 
Kawh ry) spoken English, analogies between the, 
464 f. 
combination of aorist and perfect in, 466a, 6 
Krebs-Schmalz’ Antibarbarus der Lateinischen 
Sprache, noticed, 218 ff. 
Kronenberg (A. J.), ad Epictetum, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
ad Luciani AovKcioy }”Ovov c. 34, 307a, b 
ad Musonium Rufum, 394 f. 
Kuban district (S. Russia), excavations in, 425) 
and the relation of Homer, J/iad xvi. 
750 to 617, 147 f. 
Kuretes, chapel of the at Ephesus, 141@ 
xvpios in Greek states other than Athens, the, 249 ff. 
at Amorgos, 2516, 2526 
at Gortyn, 250a, b, 2510 
at Myconos, 250a, 
double function of, 250a 
not necessary in cases of manumission, 25la 
in dealings with religious corporations, 


on whom did the responsibility devolve ?, 
252a, 


L. 


La Critique des Traditions Religieuses chez les Grees, 
Decharme’s, noticed, 4440, f. 


La ewe attique avant Phidias, Lechat’s, noticed, 
419%, f. 
Laconia, discoveries in, 4250 
lacuna in Homer, a, 290 f. 
Lang (A.) and the Doloneia, 183a, b 
last notes on the Verrines, 256 f. 
Latin ae, pronunciation of, 233a, b 
and Greek MSS. finds (Sabbadini), 224 ff. 
é and w (consonantal), pronunciation of, 147) 
phonology (Niedermann), 478a, b 
poets, Quintilian’s quotations from the, 47 ff. 
pronunciation, restored, 146 f. 
(a) consonants, 147a, b 
doubled, 1476 
(b) diphthongs, 1468, f. 
(c) quantity, 146a 
(d) vowels, 146a, b 
proper names (Schulze), 411 ff. 
r, pronunciation of, 
subjunctive, unrecognized construction of (Hale), 
145a, b 
the speaking of (Allbutt), 73 
transliteration and pronunciation of (Grundy), 
2338a 
law and pictorial illustration, 70a, b 
Le fonti ed i tempi dell’ incendio Neroniano, 
Profumo’s, noticed. 407 ff. 
Le scoperte dei codict Latini e Greci ne’ secoli xiv. ¢ 
xv., Sabbadini’s, noticed, 224 ff. 
league-coins (circ. 394 B.c.), 
Lease (Emory B.), notice of Schmalz-Krebs’ 
Antibarbarus der Lateinischen Sprache, 218 ff. 
Lease’s Titi Livi ab urbe condita libri i., xxi., xxii., 
noticed, 458 ff. 
Lechat’s La Sculpture attique avant Phidias, noticed, 
419), f. 
Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 
Frazer’s, noticed, 423 f. 
Leeuwen’s (van) Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae, noticed, 
352 f. 
Aristophanis Pax, noticed, ib. 
Legras’ Etude sur la Thébaide de Stace, noticed, 
276 ff. 
Les Légendes Thébaines dans UEpopée et la 
Tragédie grecques, noticed, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thébaide [‘ Revue des Etudes 
Ancieines 275a 
Lehmann’s Die <Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf 
Italien ; drei quellen Kritisch-kriegsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, noticed, 179 ff. 
Lendrum (W. T.), on ‘ moth and rust ’—a classical 
image, 307 
Les Gutturales Greeques, Mansion’s, noticed, 229 f. 
Les Légendes Thébaines, Legras’, noticed, 275 f. 
Les Puniques et la Thébaide, Legras’, noticed, 
275a 
Les Statueties de Terrecuite en Grece, Deonna’s, 
noticed, 477) 
Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Marx’ ed. of Lucilius 
(second notice), 63 ff. 
on the fragments of Varro De Vita Populi 
Romani 1. preserved in Nonius xviii., 
440 f. 
Lindsay’s 7. Macei Plauti Comoediae (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 446 ff. 
literary forgeries in the Middle Ages, 2276, 228a 
Livy i., xxi., xxii., Lease’s ed. of, noticed, 458 ff. 
v., Thompson’s text of, noticed, 223a, b 
xxvi., Henry’s ed. of, noticed, 124 f. 
and Dionysius, 4606 
locality and politics, interconnexion of, 3), 4a 
Long (FP. P.), on Caesar’s landing in Britain [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
71b 
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Longus, notes on, 21a, 
lotus, the Homeric, 435, f. 
was it akin to Strabo’s wéa ? ib. 
AuxaBas, 216a, b 
Lucan, Hosius’ 2nd ed. of, noticed, 354 ff. 
literature on, 354a, b 
MSS. of, 355 ff. 
Z, special importance of, 357a, b 
Luchs’ law, 35a b 
Lucian, Davidson’s translations from, noticed, 1180 
Fowler's (H. W. and F. G.) translation of, 
noticed, 118, 
} “Ovus c. 34, note on, 307a, b 
Philopseudes 9, emendation of, 301 ff. 
Lucilius, Marx’ ed. of, noticed (second notice), 68 ff. 
citations in Nonius, classes of, 640 
MSS. of, 636, 64a 
prosody of, 646, 65a 
Lucretius and his ‘ digressions,’ 4026 
Lusi (Arcadia), excavations in, 141) 
Lycurgus, notes on, 297), ff. 
Lyadamus and Tibullus, Némethy’s, noticed, 449 ff. 
the personality of, 450a 
Lysias, notes on, 2928, ff. 


M. 


Macdonald’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunter- 
tan Collection, University of Glasgow (vol. iii.), 
noticed, 90 f. 

Coin Types: their Origin and Development, 
noticed, 1848, f. 

Mackail’s The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the 
Latin Language, noticed, 279b 

Mahaffy’s The Silver Age of the Greek World, 
noticed, 472a 

malaxo and padrdoow, 443) 

Maltese tombs, discoveries in, 3326 

Manchester and District Branch of the Classical 
Association Report (1905)—‘Melandra Castle,’ 
289 f. 

University ‘Scenes from Plautus’ Rudens,’ 
noticed, 315 f. 

Manilius, Kleingiinther’s dissertation on, noticed, 
217 f. 

Mansion’s Les Gutturales grecques, noticed, 229 ff. 

Marchant’s Greck Reader, vol. i. (selected and 
adapted with English Notes from Prof. Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendortl’s Griechische Lesebuch), noticed, 
130a, b 

Marseilles, painted pottery in, 910 

Marshall (F. H.), Monthly Record, 91a, b, 1404, f., 
188b, 236, f., 284), f., 3808, f., 425), f., 

notice of Altmann’s Roman Sepulchral Altars, 
331a, b 

notice of Carter's Religion of Numa, etc., 
3316, f. 

Marshall’s (T.) <Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct, 
noticed, 353 f. 

Martinus of Bracara and Seneca, 930 

Marx’ C. Lwueilii Carminum Reliquiae, second 
notice of, 63 ff. 

‘ matriarchal’ succession to the kingship, 423), f. 

Mau (Prof.) on the Rostra, 379a 

Mayr’s Aus den Phinikischen Nekropolen von Malta, 
noticed, 

Max Miiller, obligations of philologists to, 2114 

M‘Gill University adaptation of Plautus’ Rudens, 
noticed, 317«, b 

‘ Melandra Castle’ [Report of the Manchester and 
District Branch of the Classical Association for 
1905], 289 f. 
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Mélanges Nicole, noticed, 468 f. 
mensa ponderaria at Khamissa (Algeria), 141 
at Timgad (Africa), 1410 

metaphor, transference of from one language to 
another, 178a, b 

Mexican demons and the Greek drama, old, 286a 

Miletus, excavations in, 2840, f., 3808, f. 

Minicia Marcella, monument to, 33la 

mint-letters explained, 427) 

Minucius Felix und Seneca, Burger’s, noticed, 125 f. 

relation of to Tertullian, 125a, 126d 

misleading position of words, 2580 

‘moly,’ the Homeric, 434 f. 

and the Magical Papyri, 435a, 6 

MontrHiy ReEcorpD, 91a, 1400, f., 188d, 236A, f., 
284), f., 380d, f., 4250, f., 478a 

Moore's Carthage of the Phoenicians, in the light of 
modern excavations, noticed, 139a, 

more uncanny ‘ thirteens,’ 443a, b 

mosaic work, introduction of into Greece and Rome, 
396) 

‘moth and rust ’—a classical image, 3076 

Moulton (James Hope), note on dmopplrrew 
(intrans.), 216a 

notice of Bartholomae’s Lewicon and Translation 
of the Gathas, 471 f. 

Moulton’s A Grammar of New Testament Greek 
(based on W. F. Moulton’s edition of G. B. 
Winer’s Grammar), noticed, 464 ff. 

MSS. in Christ’s and Queens’ Colleges, Cambridge, 
363 f. 

of Aetna, 68b, 69a 
Cicero, 65 f., 119a, b 
Lucan, 355 ff. 
Lucilius, 64a 
Propertius, 349 ff. 
Statius, 3170, ff. 
Terence, 2794, b 
Theocritus, 103 f. 

Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(2nd ed. by J. D. Duff), noticed, 130d 

médis, 193 ff. 

Musonius Rufus, notes on, 394 f. 

Mutter Erde, Dieterich’s, noticed, 1870, f. 

Mycenaean civilization, spread of, 89) 

Myres (J. L.), on the list of thalassocracies [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
b 

Myrina, finds in cemetery of, 479a 


N. 


Nairn (J. Arbuthnot), notice of Jebb’s ed. of 
Bacchylides, 168 ff. 
notice of Sharpley’s transl. of the Mimes of 
Herodas, 314 f. 
Nature goddess in the Greek lands, the, 73a, 6 
Naylor (H. Darnley), more prohibitions in Greek, 
348a, b (see also 438a, b) 
Némethy’s Albii Tibulli Carmina: accedunt Sul- 
piciae Elegidia, noticed, 449 ff. 
Lygdami Carmina: aceedit Panegyricus in 
Messallam, noticed, ib. 
Nero, coins of, 409% 
fire of, 407 ff. 
new Classical Quarterly, 145 f. (see also 1a) 
New Testament Greck, Grammar of, Moulton s, 
noticed, 464 ff. 

Newberry’s Scarwhs : an Introduction to the Study of 
Egyptian Seals and Signet Rings, noticed, 325 ff. 
Newman (Philip H.), on triremes, 280a, b (see 

also 75 ff., 1370, b, 324 f. 
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Nicklin (T.), notice of Abbott's Johannine Gram- 
mar, 467 f, 
notice of Abbott’s 
172 ff. 
writer’s reply, 232 f. 
notice of Burton’s Principles of Literary Critic- 
ism and the Synoptic Problem, 127 f. 
notice of Goodwin’s Demosthenes against Midias, 
309 ff. 
Demosthenes on the Crown, 312 ff. 
notice of Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
(reek, 464 ff. 
notice of Rutherford’s Chapter in the History of 
Annotation, 115 ff. 
Nicole (Prof.), congratulatory Studia to, noticed, 
f. 


Johannine Vocabulary, 


Niedermann’s Précis de Phonétique du Latin, noticed, 
473a, b 
Nike’s staff on coins of Alexander the Great, 1890, 
Nippur, palace at, 2384 
Nonius xviii., fragments of Varro De Vita Populi 
Romani I. preserved in, 440 f. 
Carolingian tampering with, 4400, f. 
note on the Enneacrunus, 3300 
Nores, 114 f., 216 f., 307a, b 
notes on Achilles Tatius, 20 f. 
Aeschines, 299A, f. 
Andocides, 292a, b 
Antiphon, 148 ff. 
Catullus, 160 ff. 
Charito, 214, ff. 
Cicero’s Verrines, 256 f. 
Demetrius Epunveias, 393a, b 
Dinarchus, 3004, f. 
Diodorus, books xvi.—xviii., 436 ff. 
Epictetus, 15 ff., 104 ff. 
Heliodorus, 109 ff. 
Hyperides, 3006 
Isaeus, 2970, 
Tsocrates, 295 ff. 
Longus, 21a, b 
Lycurgus, 2974, ff. 
Lysias, 292%, ff. 
Musonius Rufus, 394 f. 
Phaedrus, 257 ff. 
Plautus’ Mostellaria, 395 ff. 
Statius’ Silvae, 37 ff., 306 f. 
the Attic orators, 148 ff., 292 ff. 
the Erotici Graeci, 20 ff., 109 ff. 
Xenophon Ephesius, 216 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 346 f. 
Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, 347 f. 
vovOos (=‘ footfall’), 291a 
Numantia, excavations in, 188) 
numerals, early, 259 ff. 
ordinal and the Greek article, 304a, 
Numismatic Summaries, 1884, f., 2380, f., 333a, 
426 f., 479b 


Odyssey of Homer in English Verse, Way’s, noticed, 
f. 


Oleott’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae 


(vol. i. fase. 1-4, A-ApIP), noticed, 178 f. 

‘Old, and abandoned by each venal friend’ (Gray), 
Latin elegiac rendering of, 475a, 6 

Olympic Council and Council House, the, 364 f. 

Oppé (A. P.), notice of Judeich’s Topographie von 
Athen, 185b, f. 

dpav, ‘deadness’ of at the date of the Fourth 
Gospel (?), 1744, f., 232 f. 


ordinal numerals and the Greek article, 304a, 

ORIGINAL Conrrisurions, 2 ff., 97 ff., 147 ff., 
193 ff., 241 ff., 290 ff., 338 ff., 386 ff., 434 ff. 

Orsi’s Camarina, Scavi del 1899 ¢ 1908, noticed, 
4776 

Ostia frescoes, attempted explanation of, 188a 

Outlines of Roman History, Pelham’s, noticed, 
279), f. 

Ovid, Met. xi. 119 sqq., note on, 118 f. 

Ovid, Selections, Yeld’s, noticed, 223a, b 

Oxford Classical Texts — 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, de 
imperio Cn. Pompei, pro Cluentio, in Catilinam, 
pro Murena, pro Caelio (Clark), noticed, 
67a, b 

P. Papini Stati Silvae (Phillimore), noticed, 
317 ff. 

T. Macei 
Gloriosus—Fragmenta 
446 ff. 

Oxford Philological Society, Proceedings of, 70 f., 
233 a, b, 364 f. (see also 27 ff.) 


Plauti Comoediae, vol. ii. Miles 
(Lindsay), noticed, 


painting, references to in Plautus and Terence, 
396), f. 
Palaikastro, excavations of British School at, 381) 
Palestrina, early temple at, 285, 6 
Papyrus grecs et démotiques, Reinach’s, noticed, 
54 ff. 
‘parallelism’ in grammars, 156a, b 
Paraphrases and Translations from the Greck, Lord 
Cromer’s, noticed, 626, f. 
Paton (W. 8.), note on Aeschylus, dyam. 709 sqq., 
207a, b 
on a stray rule of etiquette, 2160, f. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Wissowa’s ed. of, noticed, 126 f. 
Pausias and the Nereid monument in the British 
Museum, 92) 
Pearson (A. C.), on the Greek idiom in Isocrates, 
Paneg. 140, 99 f. (see also 14 f.) 
peculiarity of choric responsion, a, 339 ff., 386 ff. 
Peleus, the kingdom of, 195 ff. 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman 
2790, f. 
perfect subjunctive, optative, and imperative in 
Greek, 100 ff., 155 f. 
Pergamum, excavations in, 14la 
Persian friend of Herodotus, a, 364a 
Peterson (W.), last notes on the 
256 f. 
Petrarch and the death-blow to Latin, 402d 
Petronius, Cena Trimalehionis, Ryan’s ed. of, 
noticed, 273 f. 
Phaedrus, notes on, 257 ff. 
Phéniciens et Grees en Italie 
Champault’s, noticed, 470a, b 
Phillimore (J. S.), a correction in Aristotle, Vic. 
Eth. iv. 1128 a 27, 15a, b 
note on his transl. of Propertius, 324a, b 
Phillimore’s Index Verborum Propertianus, noticed, 
278 f. 
P. Papini Stati Silvae, noticed, 317 ff. 
translation of Propertius, noticed, 456 ff. 
Philosophie Development of Plato, Raeder’s, noticed, 
271 ff. 
Phrynos, kylix of, 92a 
Phthia and Hellas, the place-names, 1978, ff. 
phraseological use of uh prohibitive, 348), 438a 
pictorial illustration and law, 70a, } 


noticed, 


Mistory, 


Verrines, 


Vapres Odyssée, 
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Pierleoni’s Xenophontis Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, 
noticed, 129a, b 
Pindar, choric responsion in, 386 ff., 392b 
Mezger’s ‘ recurrent words’ in, 386a, 3916 
plants of the Odyssey, 434 ff. 
Platner (S. B.), notice of Johnston’s Private Life 
of the Romans, 472a, b 
on the Septimontium and the Seven Hills, 
Plato and Aristophanes, ‘ Doric’ futures in, 212 f. 
chronological order of the Dialogues, 2714, f. 
MSS. testimony for futures of tAéw and gevya, 
213a, b 
Pol. 269 E-270 A—an allusion to Zoroastrianism 
(2), 208 f. 
Rep. 488 D, 585 C, notes on, 209 ff. (see also 
247 f.) 
Platonica (R. G. Bury), 12 ff. 
Platonica VII. (H. Richards), 6 ff. 
Platons Philosophische Entwickelung, Raeder’s, 
noticed, 271 ff. 
Platt (Arthur), an emendation of Isocrates, Paneg. 
140, 14 f. (see also 99 f.) 
notice of Way’s transl. of the Odyssey, 60 f. 
Plautine metric, 382« 
position of siem, duim, and inf. in -ier in, 
ib. 
Plautus, accent and quantity in, 156 ff. 
and Terence, references to painting in, 3960, f. 
strict observance of caesura in, 158), 159a 
Bodleian collation of and the Codex Turnebi, 
447 f. 
change of metre in, 439 f. 
Lambinus’ ‘libri veteres’ and the Codex 
Turnebi, 447% (n.) 
Lindsay’s text of vol. ii. (‘Seriptorum Classi- 
corum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’), noticed, 
446 ff, 
Mostellaria, notes on, 395 ff. 
the dog in, 449a, 4 (see also 3968, f.) 
MS. Vat. 3870 (saecl. xi.—xii.), 2260 
resolved arsis and thesis in and their relation to 
the prose accent, 31 ff. 
Rudens, recent translation of, noticed, 315 ff. 
plural, use of to avoid hiatus, 112a 
plea for separation of plates and text in works on 
coins, 185), 476d, f. 
Pliisz’ Das lambenbuch des Horaz, noticed, 123 f. 
Poggio and the Cluni MS, of Cicero, 65 f 
and the codex Matritensis, 228a, 6, 318 f. 
discoveries of, 225) 
Poland, Baumgarten, and Wagner’s Die Hellenische 
Kultur, noticed, 138), f. 
Politian’s Excerpts, Engelmann’s reports of, 318a, 
3198, f. 
relation of to the codex Matritensis and Poggio’s 
lost ‘ Vetus Codex,’ 318 f. 
Postgate (J. P.), a valedictory lecture, 433 f. 
Latin iambie rendering of Hake’s ‘The In- 
scrutable,’ 1316 
more uncanny thirteens [a paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Society], 443a, 6 (see 
Cl. Rev, xix. 437 f.) 
notice of Billson’s transl. of Virgil’s Aeneid, 
360 ff. 
notice of Henry’s ed. of Livy xxvi., 124 f. 
notice of Lease’s ed. of Livy i., xxi., xxii., 
458 ff. 
notice of Mackail’s Hundred Best Poems, 279b 
notice of Marchant’s Greek Reader, 130a, b 
notice of Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations 
of Catullus, 130b 
notice of Oleott’s Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
Epigraphicae, 178 f. 


Postgate (J. P.)—continued. 

notice of Phillimore’s Jndex Verborum Pro- 

pertianus, 278 f. 
P. Papini Stati Silvae, 317 ff. 

notice of Wessner’s Aeli Donati quod fertur 
Commentum Terenti, ete., 279a, 6 

on Horace as a Rustie [a brief lecture delivered 
before the Classical Association], 473a, 6 

on malaxo and waddoow, 443b 

on the codex Lusaticus of Propertius, 349 ff. 

on three passages of the St/vae of Statius, 
306 f. 

on two passages of the Panegyricus Messallae, 
305 f. 

Poulsen’s Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen, 
noticed, 1398, f. 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, Jan. 25-27, 1906, 
noticed, 444 tf 

Précis de Phonétique du Latin, Niedermann’s, 
noticed, 4730, b 

Prichard’s translation of Plautus’ Rudens, noticed, 
317a, 

Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem, Burton’s, noticed, 127 f. 

Private Life of the Romans, Johnston’s, noticed, 
472a, b 

Proceedings of the British School at Rome, 1368, f., 
235 f. 

of the Classical Association, 71 ff., 473 ff. (see 
also la, b, 3376) 

of the Oxford Philological Society, 70 f., 232a, d, 
364 f. (see also 27 ff.) 

Profumo’s Le fonti ed i tempi dell’ incendio 
Neroniano, noticed, 407 ff. 

occasion of the work, 407a, 6 
prohibitions in Greek, b, 438a, 

pronunciation of ae, 233a, b 

of @ and 8, 441 ff. 
of Latin, restored, 146 f. 
proper names, Latin, 411 ff. 
Propertius, codex Lusaticus of, 349 ff. 
MSS. of, id. 
Phillimore’s Zndex Verborum, noticed, 278 f. 
trans]. of, author’s note on, 324a, 6 
noticed, 456 ff. 

Ptolemaic papyri, divergences in the formulas of, 
54b, 55a 

Pythagorean influence on early coins of Rhegium, 
ete., 476) 


6: 
Quaestiones ad libros Astronomicon Manilii, Klein- 
giinther’s, noticed, 217 f. 
quantitative Latin texts for Schools, noticed, 223a, b 
Quintilian’s quotations from the Latin poets, 47 ff. 


R. 


Radley College adaptation of Plautus’ Rudens, 
noticed, 315 f. 
Raeder’s Platons Philosophische Entwickelung, 
noticed, 271 ff. 
his chronological distribution of the Dialogues, 
2710, f. 
Real-Encyclopddic der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, Pauly-Wissowa’s, noticed, 126 f. 
Realist of the Aegean, Sharpley’s, noticed, 314 f. 
recent editions of Aristophanes, noticed, 352 f. 
excavations in Rome, 132 ff., 3780, ff. 
translations of Plautus’ Rudens, 315 ff. 
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Reinach’s Papyrus grecs ect démotiques, noticed, 
54 ff. 


Religion of Numa, ete., Varter’s, noticed, 3316, f. 
Reports, 70 ff., 233a, 6, 289 f., 364 f., 473 ff. 
resolved arsis and thesis in Plautus, 31 ff. 
responsion, choric, 339 ff., 386 ff. 
restored Latin pronunciation, 146 f. 
Reviews, 54 ff., 115 ff., 165 ff., 217 ff., 267 ff., 
308 ff., 352 ff., 401 ff, 444 ff. 
Rex Nemorensis, explanation of the, 424a, } 
Rhegium, etc., peculiarity of early coins of, 476 
Richards (G. C.), on the Ionian islands in the 
Odyssey [a paper read before the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society], 233a 
Richards (Herbert), notes on Demetrius epi 
épunvelas, 393a, b 
notes on the Attic Orators, 148 ff., 292 ff. 
notes on Diodorus, books xvi.-xviii., 436 ff. 
notes on the Erotici Graeci, 20 ff., 109 ff. 
notice of Davidson’s 7'ranslations from Lucian, 
118d 
notice of Fowler’s (H. W. and F. G.) Works of 
Lucian, 118a, b 
notice of Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy (vol. xvi.), 1290, f. 
notice of Marshall’s Aristotle’s Theory of Con- 
duct, 353 f. 
notice of Pierleoni’s Xenophontis Respublica 
Lacedaemoniorum, 129a, b 
notice of recent editions of Aristophanes, 352 f. 
Platonica VII., 6 ff. 
Xenophontea, 346 ff. 
Ridgeway’s Praelection for Greek Professorship, 
noticed, 446a, 
Roberts (W. Rhys), on Youth and Age in Homer, 
[a lecture delivered before the Classical Associa- 
tion], 473a 
Roberts-Gardner’s An Introduction to Greek Epi- 
graphy (part I1.), noticed, 420 ff. 
Robertson (Edward Stanley), note on Horace, 
Epp. 1. vii. 29, 2165 
Roman Forum, Carter's transl. of Hiilsen’s, noticed, 


281h, ff. 
illustrations of the work, 282a 
Roman Sepulehral Altars, Altmann’s, noticed, 
331a, b 


clues to establish order of, 331la 
Rome, British School at, 136, f., 285 f. 
excavations in, 132 ff., 3788, ff. 
Rouse (W. H. D.), note on AvxdBas, 216a, b 
Audollent’s Defixionum Tabulae, 


notice of 
236a, b 
notice of Decharme’s Greck Criticism of Tradi- 
tional Religion, 4246, f 
notice of Waldstein’s Argive Heraeum (vol. ii.), 
84), ff. 
on the pronunciation of @ and 5, 443a 
Rouse’s text of Horace, Odes III., noticed, 223a, b 
Rutherford’s A Chapter in the History of Annotation 


[‘Scholia Aristophanica,’ vol.  iii.J, noticed, 
115 ff. 
Ryan's Petronius: Cena Trimalehionis, noticed, 
273 f. 
S. 


Sabbadini’s La seoperte dei codici Latini e Greei ne’ 
secoli XIV. e XV., noticed, 224 ff. 

Samos, excavations in, 38la, 6 

Sandys (J. E.), notice of Clark’s M. Zulli Cicer- 
onis Orationes pro Sex. Roscio, ete., 67a, b 

notice of Clark’s Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, 
65 f. 
Sargeaunt (John), Latin elegiac rendering of 
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Browning’s ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’ 
414 f. 


Scarabs, Newberry’s, noticed, 325 ff. 

Schmalz-Krebs’ <Antibarbarus der 
Sprache, noticed, 218 ff. 

Schrijnen’s Inleiding tot de studie der vergelijkende 
indogermaansche taulwetenschap vooral met betrek- 
king tot de klassieke en germaansche  talen, 
noticed, 231a, b 

Schulze’s Zur Geschichte latetnischer Eigennamen 
Abhandlungen’ of Gottingen ‘K6n. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften ’], noticed, 411 ff. 

Seaton (R. C.), Latin elegiac rendering of Gray’s 
‘Impromptu’ verses, 475 

on prohibition in Greck, 438a, b (see also 
348a, b) 

Selections from the Septuagint, Conybeare-Stock’s, 
noticed, 404 f. 

sentence-accents, 336, 34a 

seven, the number, 114a, 6 

Seymour (T. D.), on the Homeric assemblies anil 
Aristotle, 338 f. 

on Soph. Ant. 249 sqgg. and the conclusion of 
Aesch. Sept., 208a, 6 

Shakespeare, K. John iii. 4, Greek iambic rendering 
of, 234a, b 

Sharpley’s 4 Realist of the Aegean: being a Verse- 
Translation of the Mimes of Herodas, noticed, 
314 f. 

Shorey (Paul), note on Plato, Rep. 488 p, 247 f. 
(see also 209 f.) 

note on Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. vi. 9, 
146a 

Short Notices (Archaeological), 1380, ff., 1860, ff., 
332a, b, 4770 

Showerman (Grant), notice of Hardy’s Studies in 
Roman History, 410a, b 

Si Wang Mu, 14 

Sidgwick (A.), notice of Headlam’s Choephoroe of 
Aeschylus, 165 ff. 

Sikyon, theatre at, 915, 92a 

Silius, relations of to Statius, 275a 

Silver Age of the Greek World, Mahaffy’s, noticed, 
472a 

Simonides, Epigrammata, Boas on, noticed, 170 ff. 

and the inscriptions at Thermopylae, 171a, > 
choric responsion in, 3920 
supposed Sylloge of, 1714, f. 

singing of Tigellius, the, 397 ff. 

oxhntpov napadoais, the, 206a, b 

Smith (Clement L.), on the singing of Tigellius 
(Hor. Sat. I. iii. 7 sq.), 397 ff. 

Smith’s Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum (vols. ii. and iii.), noticed, 138a, 6 

Smyly (J. Gilbart), on Aristotle, De Mem. 4524 
17-26, 248 f. 

Smyth (Herbert Weir), statement on Earle’s 
Medea, and short notice of editor, 128 f. (see C7. 
Rev. xix. 360 ff.) 

snake-charming, 301 f. 

Sol invictus, 93) 

‘Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister’ (Browning), 
Latin elegiac rendering of, 414 f. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Lindsay's text of 
Plautus (vol. ii.), Miles Gloriosus—Fragmenta, 
446 ff. 

notice of recent translations of Plautus’ Rudens, 
315 ff. 

on accent and quantity in Plautine verse, 
156 ff. 

on change of metre in Plautus, 439 f. 

on the dog of the Mostellaria, 440a, b (see also 
3968, f.) 
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Sonnenschein (E. A. )—conlinued. 
on the perfect subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive in Greek, 155 f. (see also 100 ff. ) 
Sophocles, Antigone 249 sqq. and the conclusion of 
Aeschylus, Sept., 208a, 6 
Blaydes’ ed. of, noticed, 308 f. 
choric responsion in, 3428, f. 
Oedipus Coloneus, locale of, 4a, b 
Spain, discoveries in, 478a 
Sparta, excavations in, 2840 
Spartan senate, election to the, 23 ff. 
speaking of Latin, the, 73) 
SpEcIAL Notice, 288 
statistics in annotation, the question of, 4610 
Statius, an ‘episodic’ poet, 2774, b 
and Bacchylides, 276), 2774 
mediaeval notion of his Christianity, 277 
MSS. of, 3178, ff. 
Phillimore’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ’], noticed, 317 ff. 
relations of to Silius, 275a 
revived interest in, 274 f. 
Silvae, notes on (Housman), 37 ff. ; (Postgate), 
306 f. 
sources of, 2764, 
Studies in, Legras’, noticed, 274 ff. 
Stock-Conybeare’s Selections from the Septuagint, 
noticed, 404 f. 
Strabo and the Pelasgian Argos, 196a, 6 
Studies in Roman History, Hardy’s, noticed, 410a, b 
Studies in Statius, Legras’, noticed, 274 ff. 
Study of the Case Constructions of Words of Time, 
Brown’s, noticed, 405 ff. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 92 ff., 141 f., 189 f., 
285 f., 334a, b, 381 f., 427 ff., 480a, b 
American Journal of Archaeology, 914, f., 
238a, b, 332b, f., 4786 
American Journal of Philology, 94), 141a, 
334a, 480b 
American School of Classical Studies in Rome, 
2386 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, 190a, b, 
286b, 4290, f. 
Hermathena, 930, f., 4800 
Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen In- 
stituts, 92a, b, 238a, 479d 
Journal international d’Archéologie numisma- 
tique, 3330 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 338a 
Journal of Philology, 141a 
Mittheilungen des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts (Athen. Abth.), 2370, f., 4784, f. 
Mnemosyne, 93a, b, 142a, b, 286b, 430) 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
ete., 93a, 1414, f., 286a, b, 429a, b 
Numismatic Chronicle, 188), f., 288, f., 
427a, b 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 4792 
Revue de Philologie, 381 f., 427a, b 
Revue numismatique, 189a, b, 333a, b, 426a, b 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 934, 
142b, 4288, f. 
Rivista italiana di Numismatica, 2394, 4265 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 92 f., 
189 f., 285 f., 334a, b, 427%, f., 480a, b 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 189), 426 
Summers (Walter C.), notice of Ryan’s Petronius : 
Cena Trimalchionis, 273 f. 
sundry Greek compounds and blended words and 
suffixes, 253 ff. 
supposed qualification for election to the Spartan 
senate, 23 ff. 
Sur les Attributs des Salicns, Helbig’s, noticed, 
187a, b 


synaloepha, prosodic effect of, 356, 36a 
Synoptic problem, the, 127 f. 


Ts 


Taccone’s Jl Trimetro Giambico nella Povsia Greca, 
noticed, 403 f. 
tachygraphy, notes on, 349a, 6 
Tacitus, Hersfeld MS. of, 226) 
Jesi MS, of, 226, 227a 
on the Christians, 407 f. 
‘second Medicean’ (saecl. xi.) of, 224b, 225a 
tar (Skt.), 255a, b 
Tarn (W. W.), on the terms thranite, zugite, and 
thalamite, 75 ff. (see also 187a, b, 280a, b, 324 f.) 
Tehneh, Ptolemaic papyri from, 54 f. 
temples of Castor and Concord in the Roman Forum, 
ff., 184a, b 
tercero (Span.), ep. testis tri-stis, 255d (n.) 
Terence, MSS. of, 279a, b 
and Plautus, references to paintings in, 3960, f. 
strict observance of caesura in, 1580, 159¢ 
— use of for sculptural purposes in Greece, 
477 
Tertullian and Minucius Felix, 125a, b, 126 
tetrachord (chordis quattuor, Hor. Sat. I. iii. 8), 
explanation of the, 4006 
6 and 6 (mod. Greek), pronunciation of, 441 ff. 
Thalamai (Laconia), identification of spring at, 
thalassocracies, the list of, 71a, b 
‘That night in dreams that sway’ (Hake), Latin 
iambic rendering of, 131a, b 
Theocritus, MSS. of, 103 f. 
Theognis, characteristics of, 364a 
Thermon, inscription at, 236) 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae, Olcott’s, 
noticed, 178 f. 
thirteen, the number, 443a, b 
-tho- (-stho- ordinal suffix, 255d, f. 
Thompson (E. Seymer), notice of Phillimore’s 
translation of Propertius, 456 ff. 
Thompson (John), on the use of the article with 
ordinal numerals in Greek, 304, 
Thompson’s (E. S.) text of Livy v., noticed, 223a, b 
thranite, zugite, thalamite, the terms, 75 ff. (see also 
b, 280a, b, 324 f.) 
three passages of the Silvac of Statius, 306 f. 
Tibullus and Lygdamus, Némethy’s, noticed, 449 ff, 
and Messalla, 450a 
Panegyricus Messallae, notes on, 305 f, 
was Propertius the author ?, 4500, 6 
Tigellius and his singing, 397 ff. 
Timgad, discovery of standard measures at, 141) 
-immo-, ordinal-superlative suffix, 2540, :f. 
Tonks’ Brygos : his Characteristics, noticed, 140a, b 
Topography of Athens, Judeich’s, noticed, 1854, f. 
Torr (Cecil), on triremes, 137a, 6, 824 f. (see also 
75 ff., 280a, b) 
tragic senarius, rules affecting the :— 
I. first foot not to be a single dactylic word, 
241b, 242a 
II. sense-pause not to occur (without special 
reason) at the centre of the verse, 242 ff. 
(a) medial punctuation after a trisyllabic 
foot, 2428, f. 
(b) medial punctuation after a spondee, 
2430, f. 
(c) medial punctuation after an iambus, 
2444, f. 
III. rule against a ‘cretic pause’ (cretic 
caesura), 245a, b 
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Trajan’s column relief and triremes, 137) 
historical interpretation of, 235) 
investigation of base of, 379b 
Trajan’s Forum, historical reliefs found in (1540), 
137a 
translation from ancient authors, principles of, 457a 
modernism and colloquialism in, 4576 
Translations from Lucian, Davidson’s, noticed, 118d 
Translations into Greek Verse and Prose, Archer- 
Hind’s, noticed, 175 ff. 
tributum capitis,’ 51 ff. 
ancient testimony for, 51 f. 
not a universal imposition, 52a, b 
under the Republic and Empire, 53a, } 
triremes, Greek, 75 ff., 137a, b, 280a, b, 324 f. (see 
also Cl. Rev. xix. 371 ff., 376 f., 466a, b) 
Tuch el Karamus (Alexandria), find of gold and 
silver objects at, 426a 
Turkish Government excavations in Alabanda 
(Caria), 91a, 
Tusculan Disputations, Dougan’s ed. of Cicero’s, 
noticed, 119 ff. 
editor's reply, 182 f. 
reviewer's rejoinder, 232a, 
two passages of the Panegyricus Messallae, 305 f. 
passages of the Republic, 209 ff. 
philological -books from the Low Countries, 
229 ff. 
tachygraphical notes, 349a, b 
translations of Lucian, noticed, 118a, b 
words running into one, instances of, 2930 


valedictory lecture, a, 433 f. 
Valentinianus, Valens and Gratianus, ordinances of 
at Ephesus, 140d 
van Buren: see Buren (van) 
van Herwerden : see Herwerden (van) 
van Leeuwen : see Leeuwen (van) 
Varia Graeca (T. W. Allen), 290 f. 
Varro De Vita Populi Romani 1., fragments of 
preserved in Nonius xviii., 440 f. 
vase-subjects from Euripides’ Phoenissae, 238a 
verbs and participles, interchange of, 2980 
expressive of seeing in St. John’s Gospel, 174 f., 
232 f. 
with participial construction, 1484 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Taccone’s J] Trimetro 
Giambico nella Poesia Greca, 403 f. 
on Euripides, Andr. 655 sy. (the death of 
Achilles—medial pauses in the tragic senarius), 
241 ff. 
on the conversion of the Furies in Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides [a paper read before the Classical 
Association], 73), 74a 
Praelection for Greek Professorship, noticed, 
445a, 
Verrines, last notes on the, 256 f. 
Versions, 75a, b, 131a, b. 234a, b, 414 f., 475a, b 
Vessereau’s Aetna, noticed, 67 ff. 
Vetus Cluniacensis of Cicero, Clark’s, noticed, 65 f. 
Vindiciae «Aristophaneac, van Herwerden’s, noticed, 
353a, b 
Virgil, dencid, Billson’s transl. of, noticed, 360 ff. 
book ii., Winbolt’s text of, noticed, 223a, b 
Georyics, Lord Burghclere’s transl. of, noticed, 
62a, b 
imitated by Ovid, 113 f. 
unexpected aspect in personality of, 474a, 
uncanny ‘thirteen,’ 443a, > 
unrecorded Attic colony in Euboea (?), an, 27 ff. 


Volo, beehive tomb near, 141la, b 

Ure (Percy), notice of Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
and others’ Die Griechische und Lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache, 401 ff. 

Usener’s Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, noticed, 
188a 


W. 


Wace (A. J. B.), on a historical relief in the 
Palazzo Sacchetti [a paper read before the British 
School at Rome], 235a 

on Greek patterns in Italian embroideries [a 
paper read before the British School at 
Rone], 7b. 
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at Rome], 137a 
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Waldstein’s The Argive Heracum (vol. ii.), noticed, 
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wax, 253a (n.) 

Way’s The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse, 
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Weir's The Greek Painter’s Art, noticed, 140a 

Wells (J.), on a Persian friend of Herodotus [a 
paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
3640 

Wessner’s Aeli Donati quod fertur Commentum 
Terenti: acecdunt Eugraphi Commentum et Scholia 
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Wheeler (J. R.), note on the Enneacrunus, 
330a 

White Fathers of Carthage, the, 139a 

White (John William), on the manuscripts of 
Aristophanes, 145a 
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sqq., 202 ff. 

Whitney, obligations of philologists to, 231la, 4 

who was the wife of Zeus ?, 365 ff., 416 ff. 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (U. de), de anti- 
quissimis Theocriti membranis, 103 f. 

notice of Praelections delivered before the 

University of Cambridge, Jan. 25-27, 1906, 


Wilamowitz-Mvellendorff and others’ Die Griechische 
und Lateinische Literatur und Sprache [‘ Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwickelung und 
ihre Ziele’], noticed, 401 ff. 

Winbolt (S. E.), notice of quantitative Latin texts 
for schools, 223a, b 

Winbolt’s text of Virgil, Aen. ii., noticed, ib. 

Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Eneyclopddie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, noticed, 126 f. 

‘Witton (W. F.), on the pronunciation of Latin ae, 
2332, b 

women, part played by in Aristophanes and early 
tragedy, 353a 

Works of Lucian (H. W. and F. G. Fowler’s), 
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Wroth (Warwick), Numismatic Summaries, 
188h, f., 238 b, f., b, 426 £, 479d 

Wyse (W.), notice of Bonner’s Evidence in Athenian 
Courts, 56 ff. 

on law and pictorial illustrations, 70a, 6 


xX. 
Xenophon, Respublica Lacedaemoniorum, Pierleoni’s 
ed. of, noticed, 129a, b 
Xenophon Ephesius, notes on, 210 
Xenophontea (H. Richards), 346 ft. 


Yeld’s Ovid, Selections, noticed, 223a, b 


Z. 


¢ and os (mod. Greek), pronunciation of, 442 
(cp. 443d) 
Zeus, who was the wife of 2, 365 ff., 416 ff. 
and Dia (Dione), 367a, 370 f., 378a, b 
the god and goddess of a patriarchal tribe, 
370a, b 
Zopyrus the Persian and Herodotus, 364a 
Zoroastrian doctrine and Plato, the, Pol. 269 E-270 
A(?), 208 f. 
Zur Geschischte latetnischer Eigeunamen, Schulze’s, 
noticed, 411 ff. 
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Homer—continued. 
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[see also 355 ff. passim] 
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Manilius i. (412), 217a: (765 sqq.), 217a, b; ii. 
(252 sg.), 218a ; v. (515), 
Martial 
Epigr. iv. (64, 16), 93d 
Lib. Spect. (2, 9 sq.), 142a 
Musonius Rufus (Sectt. ii. p. 6, 5: vii. p. 29, 16: 
xvi. p. 85, 7: xvii. p. 90, 6: xviii4! p. 98, 11), 
394a ; (xviii®. p. 100, 12: xx. p. 112, 16: xxiv. 
p. 119, 9: xlv. p. 128, 19), 3946; (xlvii. p. 129, 
15), 394b, 395a 
[Zp. Spur.] (p. 139, 6, 11), 3950 
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New Testament :— 
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St. John vi. (2), 175a; vii. (3), ib. : (41 sq.), 
468a, b; xii. (1), 4670, 468a ; xv. (18), 4670 ; 
xix. (5, 26), 175a@; xxi. (8), 4676 
Acts xix. (16), 466) ; xxvii. (43). 216¢ 


0. 


Orphica mept MOwv (v. 227), 4270 
Ovid :— 
Ars Am. iii. (783), 429a 
ex Pont. iv. (3, 16), 2571 
Fast. v. (157 sq.), 258a ; (675), 4550 
Met. i. (712), 142a; x. (11 sqq7.=Virg. Aen. 
vii. 312, x. 39 sq.), 1140, 6; xi. (119 sqg. = 
Virg. Aen. i. 173, 177 sqq., vii. 108 sqq.), 
118a, b; xiii. (214), 259a; xv. (836), 7d. 
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Fab. 1. (15), 257 f. ; IIL. iv. (6 sqg.), 4270: xvii. 
(5-11), 258a, 6; IV. ix. (3-12), 2585, f. 
App. Perott. xiii. (1-5), 259a ; xiv. (5-8), 259d ; 
xvii. (8), 7b. 
Pindar :— 
Ol. ii. (86 sqq.), 169) 
222 (243), 307) 
Plato :-— 
Alcib. II. (188 A Bodl.), 2982 
Apol. (27 E), 
Epinomis (973 C), 11b ; (987 C), 3820; (989 B), 
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Euthyd. (271 D, 273 A), 12a; (290 B), 12a, b; 
(293 D), 120 
Euthyphro (8 D), 2100 ; 
Gorg. (486 A), 2956 
Laws (628 Bb), 6 f. ; (633 A, C, 640 D, E, 645 D, 
646 E, 656 C, 657 A), 77; (657 C, 658 A, B, 
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(669 D, 671 D, 679 D, 684 E, 686 D, 692 B), 
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722 A), 8b; (728 B), 9a; (730 B), 8b; (736 A), 
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(777 A, 778 E, 781 C), 10a; (783 A), 9a; 


(10 D), 


(783 B, 784 C, 792 B, 796 D, 814 A, 816 E, 
820 C, 830 B), 10a ; (831 D, 834 A, B, 844 D, 
848 B, 854 E, 861 D, E), 16d; (866 D, E, 
877 B, E, 880 FE, 881 E, 885 C, 889 D), lla; 
(899 A, 913 A, 924 D, 925 D, 929 B, 944 D, 
963 D), 116 

Meno (76 A), 12); (78 D, 80 FE, 91 A, B, 94 B), 
13a 
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Plato—continued. 
Phasdo (73 A), 18a, (84 A), 13; (115 A), 


Polit. (269 E-270 A), 208 f. 

Rep. (376 D), 136, 14a; (387 C), 14a; (400 E), 
14a, 6; (488 D), 209 f., 247 f. ; (560 D), 145; 
(585 C), 2108, ff. 

Plautus :— 

Amph. (1005 sq.), 439a 

Capt. (668), 157b 

Cas. (378), 

Cist. (3), 38a, 

Mil. Gl. (562), 33a 

Most. (62 sq.), 448b; (402), 34a; (407 8q.), 
439) ; (504), 448d; (662, 680), 395 f. ; (712, 
784), 448); (832-852), 396d, f., 440a, 3; 
(959), 1576 (n.) 

Rud. (457), 4476, 448a; (485), 4485; (650), 
447a, b 

Polybius vi. (10, 9), 260, f. 

Propertius II. xxiv. (8), 824): xxvi. (58), 7. : 
xxxiv. (33), 324a; III. x. (17), 3510, 352a; 
IV. ii. (35), tb. : viii. (31), 3506 

[see also 350 f.] 
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Quintilian :— 

Inst. Orat. ii. (13. 8=Virg. Aen. iii. 436), 500 ; 
iii. (1. 4=Luer. i. 936 sqq.), 49a; v. (10. 41 
=Ov. Met. xiii. 5 sy.), 49): (11. 20=Hor. 
Epp. 1. i. 73 8q.), 48b, 49a; vii. (9. 10= Virg. 
Aen. v. 212), 506; viii. (6. 10=Virg. Aen. 
ii. 307 sq.), ib. ; ix. (2. 9=Virg. den. ii. 69), 
ib,: (2. 10=Virg. Aen. i. 48), 50a: (2. 49= 
Virg. Aen. xi. 384), 50b: (3. 8=Virg. Eel. 
iv. 62 sq.), 50a: (3. 14=Virg. Aen. xi. 406), 
50): (3. 15=Virg. Aen. vii. 787), ib. : (3. 16 
=Cat. Ixii. 45), 48a; (3. 18=Hor. Od. I. 
xii. 41), 484: (4. 85=Virg. i. 2), 49b, 
50a; x. (1. 94=Hor. Sat. I. iv. 11), 48); 
xi. (3. 41 sq.), 398a 


s. 
Sophocles :— 

Ant. (4), 3090; (23 sqq.), 309a, b; (40), 
308a, 6; (126, 130, 149), 308d ; (249 sqg.= 
Aesch. Sept. 1023), 208a, b ; (593 sqq.), 3080, 
309a 

El. (1415 sq.=Aesch. Ag. 1297 sq.), 208% 

Statius :— 

Silv. i. (1. 6, 20), 3200: (2. 13), 3200, b: (2. 
131, 203), (8. 51), ib. : (3. 105 sqq.), 
37a, b: (4. 4), 3206: (4. 58 sqq.), 38a: 
(4. 71 sqq.), 38a, b: (4. 83 sqq.), 318 f.: 
(4. 97), 320b: (5. 32), ib.: (5. 34 sqq.), 
384, f.: (6. 7 sq.), 321a: (6. 46), 321a; 
ii. (1. 19 sqq.), 39a, b: (1. 45 sqq.), 390, f. : 
(1. 65 sgq.), 40 f.: (1. 124 sqq.), 41a, b: 
(1. 127, 198, 203, 205), 321a: (1. 227 sqq.), 
41b, f., 306a: (2. 188 sqq.), 42 f.: (3. 69), 
82la, b: (3. 74), 321d: (4. 16 sqqg.), 43a: 
(6. 6), 3210: (6. 21 sqq.), 434, b: (6. 85 sqq.), 
43b: (7. 28), 321b: (7. 100, ep. Lue. viii. 
549), 306a, b; iii. (pracf. 23 sqq. ed. Klotz), 
44a, b: (1. 128), 3215: (2. 70), 
(3. 143), ib. : (5. 104), cb. ; iv. (1. 24 sq.), 
322a : (3. 19), 321d (n.): (3. 23, 89, 138), 
322a : (3. 153 sqq., ep. Virg. Aen. vi. 791 
8qq.), 44b, f. : (3. 159, 162), 322: (4. 18 sqq.), 
45b: (4. 69), 3064, f.: (5. 10, 22), 3220: 
(8. 40), 3220: (8. 45 sqq.), 45d, f.; v. (1. 6, 
18 sqq.), 322b: (1. 197 sqq.), 3226, 328a: 
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Statius—-continucd. 
(1. 280), 323a: (1. 242 sqq.), 46a: (2. 58 sq7.), 
466: (2. 83), 3230, b: (2. 110), 3280: (2. 
113 sqq.), 323a: (3. 10 sy.), 318b, 3196: 
(3. 47 sqq.), 46%, 47a: (3. 88, 94, 127, 187), 
323): (3. 183), 320b (n.): (3. 264 sqq.), 
47a, b, 323b: (4. 19), 323d: (5. 46), 3240 
Theb. xi. (152 saq.), 37b 
Suetonius :— 
Gaius (38), 443a, 


Tacitus :— 
Dial. (13), 2866; (20, 10), 146a 
Tatian :— 
adv. Graec. (p. 35), 
Terence :— 
Andr. (941), 33a 
Eun. (iii. 5. 40=588), 4302 
Heaut. (906), 33a, 35) 
Themistius ap. Aristot. Phys. (vi. 9), 146a 
Theoeritus :— 
Idyll, xiv. (48, oracle in Schol. on), 1970 (n.); 
xv. (17), 448a 
Theopompus (/7. 72 Miiller) ap. Plut. de Js, ef Osir. 
(370), 208/ 
Thucydides i. (9), 980, 206: (43), 100a; ii. (16. 1), 
310a 


Tibullus I. i. (25, 35, 48 sq.), 451a: (47 sq.), 4530: 
ii. (25 sq.), 3826: (73 sq.), 451a: iii. (7), 451a, b: 
(11 sg.), 454a: (17 sq.), 454a, b: (53 sqq.), 428d: 
iv. (43 sy.), 4510; v. (39 sq.), 4530, 454a: vi. (42), 
vii. (13 sq.), 4510: (35 sg.), 4515, 4520: 


Tibullus—continued. 
ix. (25 sg-), 4520: x. (37 sq.), ib: (55 sq.), 
452a, b; Il. i. (13 sg.), 4546: in. (17 sqq.), 4540, 
455a: iv. (37 sq.), 455a; v. (30), 2b. ; [LIL.] i. 
(12), 4526, 453a; ii. (17 sg.), 455a, b: iv. (35), 
455), 456a: vi. (4), 4€3a; IV. ii. (23), 4520: 
vii. (2), id. 
Paneg. Mess. (1 sqq.), 305 f. ; (21 sq.), 453a (and 
nn.) ; (70 sqq.), 306a, b ; (142), 453a: (149 sq.), 
4530, b; (173, 205), 453d 


Varro (ap. Non. 216, 9), 64a 
Virgil :— 
Aen. ii. (134 Servius on), 4556; vii. (777 
Servius on), 4230 
[Ciris] (144), 456a ; (408, 448 sgq.), 


Xenophon :— 
Anab, i. (2. 21), 346a: (5. 9), 346a, b: (9. 5: 
10. 4), 3460; ii. (4. 5: 5. 25), 347a; iii. 
(1. 7: 4. 45); 4b. ; iv. (3. 29), 2B. (6. 22), 
tb. ; vi. (5. 25), 46.5 vii. (8. 21: 7? 36), 
Resp. Laced. (2. 12), 347a, b; (4. 3, 4), 3470; 
(5. 8), 1290, 3470; (7. 4, 5: 9 5:11. 2), 
3470; (11. 10), 348@; (12. 7), 348a, b; 
(14. 4), 2474 ; (15. 6), 3480 
Xenophon Ephesius 1 (1. 1: 2.7: 6.2: 9. 8), 210; 
2 (11. 5), ; 8: 8.8), 4b. 


8q.), 
(712, 
ja, b; 
(650), 

ab. : 
352a ; | 
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50D ; 
0. 41 
- Hor. 
Virg. | 
Aen. 
. 69), | 
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Eel. 
406), 
3. 16 
49b, 
48) ; 
(40), 
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3080, 
(2. ; 
99-)s 
38a: 
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19-)s 
69), 
3a: 
viii. 
tz), 
ib. : 
sq.), 
38), 
791 { 
2a: 
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VERBORUM. 


A,—GREEK. 


A. 
&yxiora, 149) 
&yw (and compounds), 6a, » 
adjuwy (adnuoveiv), 5a (n.) 
aicxpds and yAloxpos, confusion between, 300 
Te 298b 
= ‘persuade,’ 1480 
+ inf. =‘ refuse’ (?), 4360 
(=ayaryeiv), 
and a¥tios, confusion between, 
&imapvos, ib, 
amereyxewv, ib. 
ameAoynOny, 148a, 
amd)( éx in N.T., 4670 
and mnxa@v diaxociwy, ib. 
amodinacew, 1500 
amoppirrev (intrans.), 2160 
apyos (=mediov) 196a, 1994 
apioriviny, 266, f. 
apxeiv 149) 
&prauos, 253), (n.) 
apxnyerns, 29), f. 
aoxeiv and attew, confusion between, 2960 
avrdés and mp@ros, confusion between, 437/ 


vy and 7, confusion between, 436) 
in N.T., 467a 

yé€ppa, (Harpocrat. ), 313d 

in pl., 291a, 


A. 


devrepos, SevTatos, 264a, b 
Snuotixds (Demosth. ), 311) 
Shuwr, 5a 

Oat (?), 10b 
= ‘ think,’ 1500 

dpay, 149) 

Adriov (Steph. Byz.), 199a 


E. 


éautév and éxacroy, confusion between, 436a 
éyyiora, 149) 

eixdtepov, 1480, b 

€imety and edpeiv, confusion between, 295a 
€x (€&) of the agent, 149 

Exovalws (akovoiws), 150b 

éAaeds, 28) (n.) 

éracadvws, 149) 

230 


evexa (etvexa), 3120 

58) 
émaiveiv tivi Tt, 5a 

148a, b 

ém trav Gract), 3120 
53a 

erioknlus 2030, ff. 
Zpmns, 303 f. 

éws ov, 2970 


Cnreiv +inf., 1500 


H. 


% and «at, confusion between, 152a, 294a, 393a 
Hpa aiyopayos, 373a 
Aanivia, 373b, 374a 


déAye (and derivatives), 303a 
(€0€Aecv), 149 
dero- in compound, 167 


iepds yauos, 378a, b, 419a, b 
ids, ta (‘one’), 2614, f. 


K. 


xabertava 150) 
Kal under (papp.), 55a, b 

Kadol Karyabol (polit.), 24a, 25a, 26, 
1480 

301 f. 

= ‘find guilty,’ 1487, 
Képrouos = ‘jeering,’ 253) 

«es (Thessalian), 2300 

149) 

(kuBiorav), 147 f. 


A. 


AaBéo = (2), 2920 

Aéyew and confusion between, 
parts of in Attic orators, 150d 

Aeyduevos and yt(y)vduevos, confusion between, 9a 


— = 
nm 
; |_| 


Aexavouavreta, 1140 


Adyos and véuos, confusion between, 153a, 6 


AvkdBas, 216a, b 
Awtds, 4350, f. 


uh (=tva wh), 10d 
434 f. 


N. 


vavBiov, 55b 
vhmios, 149b 


vourCouevos = ‘accustomed’ (?), 1110 


vovos =‘ footfall,’ 291a 


O. 


6 avnp (= eyes), 1500 

olSamer (=Youev), 

otouat)( oluar, 3124 

bpav (N.T.), 175a, 6, 232 f. 
opxnoths (=KuBiornrhp), 147 f. 
baxopdpo 376) (n.) 
ovdev Erepov H, 

ov &y ei, 22a 


mavjyupis (Ael.), 215a 


m=it, 
mapa+gen, of thing, 150d 
maparo., medieis, 3) 
mapetal (xaAKomapnos), 5) 
393), 395a 
mépay (wépnv), (n.), 
+ partic., 1480, 
anya, 


mpd Tow maaxa, 467b, 468a 


™ponpnuevov, ace. abs. (7), 
tpoontay (Thuc.), 150a 


mpookuveiv, double constr. of, 1734 


mpdorepov % with subj., 1495 
mpovvonoduny, 150a 


and mpdrepov, confusion between, 8b 
mp@tos and mpdrepos in N.T., 4670 


(inserr.), 238a 
mupods orepeds, 
muppixlCew (= 147) 


A. 


ae, pronunciation of, 233a, b 
aeditumus (aeditwus), 255a, b 
aestumat, 2556 

ancilia, 1876 


buccula, 5b 


caussa (*eaudo ‘to cut’), 4736 
cera, 253a (n.) 

circumducere, 396« 
comminisci, 395a, 
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6, interpolation of, 


oKépapos = ‘abuse,’ 254d 
oxepBodrci (Hesych.), oxépBodde (Aristoph.), 253a, b 
oKépSodos = ‘abusive,’ 253d 
oxhmrew (and derivatives) 1. in Homer, 2040 
2. in Attic, 2056 
oximrpov, 205), 206a 
oKnnTpov Tapadoats, 206a, b 
oKopaxicew, 2530 
and oxijza, confusion between, 3010 


T. 


7a eis Tovs HeovTa, 150a 
Tax’ (= Taxa), Sa 
To.ovTos (=eTptos), 8b 


T. 


byihs) (vigeo, vegeo (2), 
as place-pame, 
in pl., 

vntn, 399 f. 


odivw and dépw, confusion between, 437) 
panvagos, 254b (n.) 

pdpos TaY gwuaTwr, 53a, b 

ppovdos, 150 


X. 
xapirrnptos (7), 55d 
53a 
xAldwres, 376) 

¥. 
Wave, 

a. 


ws (=%), 11b 
@s (= ore), 1500 
as and «al, confusion between, 3934 


B.—LATIN. 


confossus (confusus), 37) 
copia narium (Hor.), 214 ff. 
crea 253a (n.) 

cyma (Kdpa), 4780 


dD 
defixiones, 236a, b 
detertus (2), 376 
ducere, ductarc, 396a 

RB 


-¢, metrical] suppression of in dle, wade, etc., 650, 
159a 

esse and ipse, confusion between, 430 

excreare, 253a (n.) 


P. 
M. 
De 4 
C 


504 


F. 
Fateor (parenth.), 40d 
flammeum, 
fulgur, fulmen, ete., 190 


G. 
genae, 452a 
Gradivus, 367b (n.) 


-t and (gen.), 122a 
incinctus, 4456 (and nn.) 
industrior, 439b 

inludere, 456a 

Iuno Cinxia, 375a 

Iuventus Libertas 368a (and n.) 


L 


liberi (of a single child), 460a 


M. 


mensae ponderariae, 141 
muriola, 441b 

murreus (=fulvus), 142b 
murrina 440a, 441la 


N. 
nodus Herculaneus, 3750 
0. 


obtusus, 452a, b 
omnes and homines, confusion between, 256a 
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P. 


perductor, perductare, 396a 
perfussus, 37b 
principalis . . 
proprior, 439b 


ultima (mus.), 


R. 


Ramnes, Tities, Luceres, 4116 
réfert, 429b 

refussus, 37b 

Koma (Etr. *rwma), 4116 


S. 
Saticulus, 412b 
-(s)cerda, 253a (n.) 
siem, duim, inf. in -de7, position of in Plautine 
metric, 382a 
sobrior., 439b 
strenwior, tb. 
subtusus, 452a 
summa... ima (mus.), 399 f. 
sumima voce, 398a 


supplicium (Plaut.), 4300 


tertus, 37b 
testis, tri-stis, 255b 
tributwm capitis, 51 ff. 
-tumus, 255a, b 
V. 


vigeo, vegeo) (2), 230b 


CORRIGENDA TO VOL. XX. 


P. 232 (middle), in title, read ABBOTT’S JOHANNINE VOCABULARY. 
P. 437), 1. 18 (from end), for ‘last’ read ‘ lost.’ 

P. 450a, 1. 9, for ‘Wars’ read ‘ War’; ib. 1. 21 for ‘has’ read ‘had.’ 

P. 4514, 1. 2, for ‘—which is, he says’ read ‘he says,—which is.’ 

P. 453b, 1. 9, for ‘ was’ read ‘is’; 


and I. 30, for ‘is’ read ‘ was.’ 
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highly of the learning, the industry, and the insight which have been brought by Dr. Leaf to bear upon his work.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 


(To jace second page Wrupper. 
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il THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. From the Sixth Century 
B.c. to the End of the Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from ee 
and other Illustrations. By Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, Hon. Litt.D., Dublin. 

Press Notices of the First Edition. 
Classical Review. —' A work teeming with detailed and varied information on an 

4 - astounding multiplicity of most interesting topics.” 

pp. xxiv +702, Spectator—“ As a work of reference this book is of the highest value. The, fact that thereis 


10s. 6d. net. no book of a similar character in English, together with the exactitude and extent of the 
information it contains, make it indispensable to all interested in scholarship.” 


Large crown 8vo, 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. Edited by Leonarp Wuis.ey, M.A,, 


Fellow of Pembroke College, University Lecturer in Ancient History. 


Royal 8vo, The Contents include chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora ; History ; 

with 141 Illustrations Literature, Philosophy, and Science ; Art, Mythology, and Religion; Public 
and 5 Maps. Antiquities ; Private Antiquities ; Criticism and Interpretation. 
manip A detailed Prospectus will be sent on application. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY FOR 
Classical Students. By J. M. Epmonps, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Repton School. 

Crown 8vo, Extract FROM Prerace.—“ In preparing pupils for classical scholarships I had long felt 


pp. viii + 236, the want of a book on Comparative Philology adapted to their attainments, and now in 
Parr compiling this little Introduction I have tried to supply it.” 


A GRAMMAR OF CLASSICAL LATIN, for Use in Schools and Colleges. 
By ArTHuR Stoman, M.A., formerly Master of the King’s Scholars in Westminster School, late Head- 
master of Birkenhead School. 

Extract from Preface. ‘* By ‘Classical Latin’ is here meant that literary 

: dialect of which Cicero and CaEsak are the recognised exponents in prose, 

Large Crown 8vo, Vercin, Ovip, and Horace in poetry. With regard to ye seen the scope of 
this book is extended to some other authors, commonly read in schoels, who 
approximate more or less closely to the severe standards adopted by the literary 


purists above-mentioned.” 
A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH ACCORDING TO THE SEPTUAGINT 
(CODEX ALEXANDRINUS). ‘Translated and Edited by R. R. Ovrizy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


In two Volumes. 


pp. xvi+ 480, 
6s. 


Vol. I. Introduction and Translation with a Parallel Version from the 


5s. net. Hebrew, pp. xii +336. 
6s. net. Vol. II. Text and notes. pp. xxxiv+418. 
2s, net. The Text only. 


Athenacum.— The Septuagint is often hard reading in the Greek, and the reader is sometimes led to wonder if the 
translators attached any clear meaning to their own renderings. Mr. Ottley has faced these difficulties through a book of 


considerable length, and generally with success.” : 
Expository Times.—* \t is certain that no student of the Old Testament will be able to do without this edition of Isaiah.” 
PLINY._LETTERS. BOOK VI. Edited by J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. [Pitt Press Scries. 
Subjects for the Cambridge Local Exams., 1907. 


CAESAR._GALLICG WAR. BOOK VII. The Text only of the 
.Edition, prepared by Dr. SHucKsuRGH for the Syndics of the University Press and published in the 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 8d. 

VERGIL.—AENEID. BOOK IX. The Text only of the Edition, prepared 
by A. Stpewick, M.A., tor the Syndics of the University Press and published in the Pitt Press 
Series. 8d. 


LONDON: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane. (C.F. CLAY, Manager, 
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DAVID NUTT, 57-59 LONG ACRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. 


A Story of Man, Woman, and the Law of Divorce. By Arnotp Bennett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* A serious and delicate piece of work, for Mr. Bennett 
is an artist with a conscience—the sort of conscience which makes it impossible to write 
what is meaningless or second-hand. This is what can alone make a book interesting, this 
power of seeing and speaking in a personal way and of refusing hearsay experiences. . . 

The region Mr. Bennett describes, one of potteries and collieries, is set before us with no 
fussy, disproportionate elaboration of description, but with those few pregnant words 
which show that it has meant something to him. The book is the story of two separate 
actions for divorce—the one brought by a woman, the other by a man... . Several 
women are realised with unusual completeness ; we are shown the wisdom and understanding 
of the injured wife, the bare austerity of the girl, her daughter, animated by a white 
fervour of righteousness and filial love, the insolent self-will and defiance of the other 
wife, the guilty one. Thetwo husbands are well contrasted: the bookish, unpractical man, 
fundamentally celibate, full of fretful fury ; the “ man of the world,” full of greedy childish- 
ness and vainglory. There is a biting humour in the picture of the latter, of his incurable 
sentimentality and his concern for decorum, his delicacy constantly shocked by hearing acts 
put into words, and not least in the contemptuous pity that cannot be refused to a creature 
at once so gross and so vulnerable. The scenes in the law courts are not what is called 
sensational, yet they may well appal. The male characters in the book at every crisis 
exclaim of the incomprehensible and incalculable nature of women ; yet the law of partner- 
ship with this incomprehensible creature, in which all her life and happiness are concerned, 
is made and administered by one partner only. One feels that the problems of marriage 
will never be much nearer solution until the other party to the contract, the woman, is 
brought into consultation. Is this conclusion formed in the author’s mind? Whether or 
no, it emerges from his powerful book.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The forcefulness of its lesson, no less than the admirable 
intuition of its character-drawing, compels respect, and even admiration. It is not a book 
for the young, but no reader of mature knowledge can put it down without having been 
given abundant material for thought and for reflection.” 


OUTLOOK.—* One would have supposed that a fearless method in dealing with matters 
of sex did not stand nowadays in a novelist’s way ; but it is hard to think of any other 
reason for the comparative neglect of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s work in fiction, of which 
Whom God Hath Joined is the latest and perhaps the best example.”’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ It is unnecessary for us to dwell upon the dénouement of a 
story which is bound to be read by every intelligent person. It is sufficient to point out 
the curious ironical diminuendo of passion in the last scene, and to felicitate Mr. Bennett 
upon his character-drawing, which, with its fine shading, impeccable accuracy, and almost 
imperceptible ironies, is by far the best we have yet come across in contemporary English 
fiction. The character of Annunciata in particular—the slim-built, refined, affectionate, 
conventional, intellectually superficial, and practically sexless young English lady—is a 
triumph of typification. But the perfection of every character varies only with the extent 
to which it is revealed.” 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Erasmi Epistou2. 
Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum 


et auctum per P. 8. ALLEN, e Coll. Corporis Christi. Tom. I, 1484-1514. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv + 615, with four plates. 18s. net. 


This is the first volume of what is intended to be a complete edition—the first for two 
centuries—of the correspondence of Erasmus, including, as was his own wish, the prefaces 
to his numerous works. It contains some three hundred letters written between the end 
of the year 1484 and the month of July 1514. The text, with the critical notes by 
which it is accompanied, is the result of a collation of all the editions with the earliest 
or the earliest authorized edition. It is expected that the work will be completed 
in five or six volumes. 


Manchester Guardian :—‘‘ The leisure of thirteen years has turned work done for an Oxford prize essay 
into a bulky monument of patient work and fine scholarship. . . The multitude of terse but crowded notes, 
the neat system of references, the series of appendices on topics demanding longer treatment would make 
this edition of high value even if competing editions were plentiful, instead of very scarce. This treatment 
of his letters is worthy of the great scholar of the Reformation.” 


—A CONCORDANCE TO THE SEPTUAGINT — 


AND THE OTHER... 

GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
(including the Apocryphal Books). 

By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., D.D., and HENRY A. REDPATH, M.A., D.Litt. 
Assisted by many Scholars, Supplement by Henry A. Reppatn, M.A., D.Litt. 


The price of the complete work, bound in three volumes, cloth, is £8 8s. (or Concordance; 2 vols. 
£6 17s. 6d. : Supplement, 1 vol. £2). The several parts are still on sale for the present: Parts I-VI at 
21s. each, Supplements 1 and 2 at 16s. each. 


Expository Times:—‘‘It is a work great enough to keep Dr. Redpath’s name in everlasting 
remembrance. It isone of the works which give English scholarship a place in the scholarship of the world.” 


An Introduction to Logic. By H. W. B. Josrpu, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 564. 9s. 6d. net. 
Nature :—‘‘ Mr. Joseph’s work is an excellent and very sound exposition of the traditional logic for 


which Oxford has been famous ever since the days of Chaucer’s Clerk. But if the matter is traditional, the 
manner of exposition is as fresh and independent as it could well be.” 


Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, from Alemaeon to 
Aristotle. By Joun I. Beare, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; Regius Professor 
of Greek (sometime Professor of Moral Philosophy) in the University of Dublin. 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 354. 12s. 6d. net. 
Tribune (Professor John Burnet) :—‘‘ The book is well written, it is based throughout on the original 
sources, and it has the indispensable quality of lucidity. If it should prove, in addition, as I fancy it will, 
that the interpretation can bear the severe test which its author challenges, this volume will be one of which 
we may be justly proud. . . . A book which no student of Greek Philosophy can afford to neglect.” 


Also Published by HENRY FROWDE. 
Reason, Thought, and Language, or the’Many and the One. 


A Revised System of Logical Doctrine in relation to the Forms of Idiomatic Dis- 
course. By Doveias Macieane, M.A., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 583. 15s. net. 


LIST OF NEW AND RECENT BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


R. CLAY AND SONS, LTD,, BREAD ST, HILL, E.C., AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 
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